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SMITH COLLEGE. 


By M. A. JORDAN. 





The attempt to give an account of Smith College meets at 
once a difficulty like that suggested by Fielding’s heading to one 
of the chapters in Tom Jones: “A brief history of Europe: ayd 
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a curious discourse between Mr. Jones and the Man of the Hill.” 
The higher education bears so close a relation to its various 
embodiments that the wider subject besets the historian of any 
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one College as persistently as the sense of a subtle connection 
between civil history and biography did the satirical romancer. 
Fifteen years ago the public faith and practice, as touching educa- 
tion, showed a marked advance when compared with the items in 
the complaint of good old Roger Ascham, uttered some three 
hundred further back: ‘A child that is still, silent, constant and 
somewhat dull of wit, is either never chosen by the father to be 
made a scholar, or else, when he cometh to the school, he is 
smally regarded, little looked into; he lacketh teaching, he lack- 
eth encouraging, he lacketh all things, only he never lacketh 
berating, nor any word that may move him to hate learning, nor 


any deed that may drive him from learning to any other kind of 
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living.” They showed, too, something done toward making good 
the criticism of Milton that “We do amiss to spend seven or eight 
years merely in scraping togething so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in the 
year. 

But all that had been done was apparently emphasizing the need 
of still further effort. As long as the struggle for the mere main- 
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tenance of schools and colleges had been difficult and when many 
of them were kept in operation from year to year by appeals for 
money made from the pulpit and by systematic begging expedi- 
tions, the people who gave and the: people who received were at 
once too much interested and too anxious to be very critical about 
methods of study. College was simply an incalculable good, or 























MISS SOPHIA SMITH. 


vague in everything except the eff rt necessary to get there and 
stay there. Some of us can still remember the vivid interest we 
felt in the young Soldiers of the Cross whom our mothers were 
helping through college by weekly meetings of the Dime Society, 
and some of us wonder now whether the colleges do not lose 
something in the withdrawal of this intimate sympathy on the 
part of the general public in favor of the comparatively few who 
individually possess the requisite money or influence. At all 
events, this change brought others in its train; and the opportunity 
that paid large sums of money in adding to the equipment of 
institutions brought to light unsuspected weaknéss in their original 
plans and rapidly taught the public that two things were needed 
in the successful outlay of money for schools of the higher educa- 
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tion, —the first, the definite adjustment of means to ends, made 
possible only by a course of study founded upon a thorough- 
going psychology,—the second, an elasticity in the curriculum 
itself which would secure the greatest possible individual devel- 
opment. 

Three lessons were being taught and learned at the same time: 
that women were making their claim to wider opportunities for 
training than had been granted to them in the past, and it was 
consequently in a sensitive condition of public attention that the 
first experiments in women’s education were tried. As a result, 
the colleges for women have no such vicissitudes to chronicle as 
marked the history of infant Yale and Harvard. Smith College 
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has not needed reconstruction or revolution, and this is a great ad- 
vantage; but on the other hand, the college has been working at a 
problem whose equations had lost or were fast losing the interest 
of novelty, and were passing into truisms without ever going 
through the stage of ascertained fact. Oberlin and Vassar had 
been pioneers; it became necessary for Smith College to devote 
much careful experiment to the task of reasserting truisms intelli- 
gently. These are conditions intrinsically unfavorable to the 
production of a sudden sensation, but exactly those required for 
the steady growth of a reputation founded on the application of 
ascertained principles, 
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Something more than economic interest attaches to the history 
of large sums of money, especially when the student begins to 
investigate the motives which aided their accumulation and deter- 





HILLYER ART GALLERY. 


mined their use. The fortune now represented by Smith College 


is one of two amassed by the shrewdness and industry of an uncle 
and _ nephew living in the quiet Massachusetts town of Hatfield. 
Curiously enough, Northampton has profited by both. The uncle, 
Alvin Smith, founded the Smith charities to encourage marriage 
by offering portions to worthy young men and women who would 


MUSIC HALL. 


otherwise be unable to inarry. A sum now amounting to a 
million dollars was thus laid out by a man who lived and died a 
bachelor. .The nephew, Austin Smith, died without organizing 
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any scheme of benevolence for the use of his careful store, but 
left it to his sister Sophia; who, unmarried, like her brother and 
uncle, had reached the age of sixty-five, to be, perhaps, unusually 
impressed by the value of intellectual resources, as her own edu- 
cation had been limited to the primary schools of Hatfield, and 
her experience, from the time she was forty years old, painfully 
conditioned by deafness. 

Miss Smith sought the advice of her pastor, the Rev. John M. 
Green, and counselled undoubtedly by the repressed activities of 
her own life, thus stated the object for which she wished her money 
used: ‘The establishment and maintenance of an institution for 
the higher education of young women, with the design to furnish 
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afforded in our colleges for young men The formal wording 
hardly tells the story of self-denial, painful industry, common- 
place restriction and isolation that lies behind it in the lives of 
this brother and sister; it could as little prophesy the successful 
realization of the generous project it made possible. But time 
and work make history out of generous dreams and impartial 
conjecture alike, Miss Smith chose the location of the college, 
appointed a Board of Trustees to carry out the provisions of her 
will, and until her death, June 12, 1870, did everything in her 
power to insure the success of her undertaking by enlisting 
talent and integrity in its service. 
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In 1871, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts issued a charter 
to Smith College, with full power “to grant such honorary testi- 
monials, and confer such honors, degrees and diplomas, as are 
granted or conferred by any university, college or seminary in the 
United States.” This charter was the first of its kind ever granted 
to women in Massachusetts. 

Wealth, like the value of a vulgar fraction, is a matter of rela- 
tion rather than of the absolute size of the sums involved, and by 
a wise provision of Miss Smith’s will, a financial policy was indi- 
cated that secured to the new college many advantages not always 
accompanying the control of much larger sums. Only one-half 
the $387,468 bequethed by Miss Smith was to be expended in 
buildings and grounds, so that the opening years of this educa- 
tional experiment were free from the embarrassments due to 
holding more real estate and apparatus than there is patronage to 
support. The trustees have ever since tried to keep all the 
expenses of the college within the income of the property. The 
sum of $25,000 was given by Northampton in fulfillment of a con- 
dition concerning the location of the college. 

There is a popular delusion that the pious wishes of good men 
and women serve as an antiseptic to preserve their project and 
undertakings for the benefit of the world. The first stage of the 
history of the college was doubtless successfully accomplished 
when its charter committed it to the higher education, when the 
wish of its founder indicated an equality of opportuniy with those 
offered to young men, and when it was furnished with a board of 
trustees interested in accomplishing these ends. But all this car- 
ried the purpose of Miss Smith hardly further than the idea. 
Here was admirable equilibrium, and the popular delusion would 
have us believe that this was enough, — that coutact with the 
original idea would in time produce motion; but there is no 
antiseptic for the idea of a college like a live President; no motor 
like a man; and, fortunately for Smith, in 1873, L. Clark Seelye, 
D, D., (at that time a Professor in Amherst College,) was elected 
its head. He had no small task before him in the work of gather- 
ing together a faculty and students, determining a course of study, 
putting up buildings and creating esprit du corps on the money 
basis of something less than half a million dollars. 

The homestead of Judge Dewey, on Elm street, Northampton, 
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was bought for the site of the college, the old house with its high 
pillared porch was made into a dwelling house, where such of the 
coming first class as did not care to board in the hospitiable homes 
of the towns people should find a home instead of a dormitory. 
A stately and refined woman was put at the head of the house to 
direct its machinery, and stand to the young women in the place 
of counsellor, friend and social superior. Any one having the 
least knowledge of the so-called dormitory system as carried out 
in our large schools or colleges for girls, will at once see the 
subtle but complete revolution worked by the adoption of this 
arrangement. It removes much of the necessity for routine and 
minute regulation and secures the quiet orderliness and circum- 
spection of family life by the creation of an atmosphere, instead of 
by lectures on propriety of conduct and the iteration of the old 
assertion, “Such things do not become a young woman.” The 
talent for administration shown by the first lady who held one of 
these positions at once commanded the respect of the students ; 
and a longer acquaintance with her only served to change this 
feeling into admiration and love. 

The recitation rooms, offices and public rooms of the college 
were provided for in a central building of brick and freestone, 
admirably constructed for the purpose. The college walls and 
tower can never be without their share of romantic association, 
too, to those who have seen the icy points touched into glittering 
silver by a winter moon, or who have walked in their deep 
shadows through the long summer evenings. Here, for the time 
being, were sheltered the art gallery and the science laboratories. 

Something of the distinctive character of the college had already 
been shown in the adoption of the cottage system. At the open- 
ing of the college in 1875, the principles of its course of study 
were outlined by President Seelye in his inaugural address. In 
the first place, the college was to be free from the manifold evils 
of a preparatory course of study carried on at the same time as 
the collegiate work. By this action President Seelye secured for 
his students the homogeneous conditions, the freedom from irk- 
some restraint, the methods of teaching and study, which are the 
right of college students, but which are impossible when the needs 
of younger and less disciplined students must also be considered. 
President Seelye made substantially the same requirements for 
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admission to the first-class as are made in the best American col- 
leges for men. This was done under the definite belief that girls 
do not lose their womanliness by what they study so much as by 
the way in which they study; and he emphasized the claims of 
Greek, Latin and mathematics in the education of girls all the 
more that he was fully alive to the need of greater attention 
to modern languages and art in the courses of study prescribed 
for boys. Generous recognition of the liberalizing effect of art 
study was made by its admission to the curriculum on the same 
terms as any other elective study. Time has only proved the 
wisdom of this as of most of the other departures of the college 























REAR ENTRANCE TO COLLEGE. 


from the ordinary methods. Art, undertaken with the responsi- 
bilities of serious work, proves of high disciplinary value at the 
same time that it offers immediate rewards. 

The first class of a young college has memories that cannot be 
shared with any later ones. The worst pessimist cannot prove 
our human nature so fallen that its response to an appeal to its 
innate generosity is not made with an ardor that adorns its own 
service with the charm of serious and tender association. This 
perhaps is explanation of the fact that although few first classes 
see their Alma Mater at her best, there are likewise few who love 
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her better. The twelve young women who graduated in 1879 
have also a store of less serious tradition. They were among the 
first of many to explore the part of Mill River Valley, known as 
‘‘Paradise,” making a new calendar by their spoils. The exact 
site of the house in Old Hadley where the regicide judges were 
concealed seemed to them so attractive a subject for investigation 
that they were as sorry as any of their successors to dismiss it as 
an unanswerable conundrum. Descriptions of the Edwards elm 
and sonnets on Round Hill were written then as now. The hint 
of what were afterward to be the “house-rattles” organizations in 
the Washburn and Hubbard houses for social enjoyment and 
recreation, was to be found in the informal charades and tableaux 
of the Dewey House evenings. 

The college grew at a rate hardly to be foreseen. In 1876 it 
had two classes, thirty students in all; in 1879, the official circular 
ranks 202 students in four collegiate classes. Its public also was 
enlarging. The class of 1879 graduated not a student living further 
west or south than the state of New York. In the same year, the 
junior class had two students out of thirty-eight, who lived west of 
the middle states; the second class had twelve out of sixty-two, 
and the entering class for that year, eleven from the west and one 
from Virginia, out of a total of ninety-two. For the accommoda- 
tion of these students three dwelling houses had been built, and in 
1879 the old Dewey House stood the centre of an attractive and 
convenient group—the Hatfield, the Washburn and the Hubbard. 

The work of the students in Music under the direction of Doctor 
Benjamin C. Blodgett had reached such proportions and importance 
in 1881 that the President and Trustees felt justified in building a 
Music Hall for the use of the department, providing it with ample 
lecture and practice rooms as well as with a hall of admirable 
acoustic properties for use in the public exercises of the school 
itself or of the college. 

In the same year Mr. Winthrop Hillyer gave money for an Art 
Gallery. It was built in the same general style of secular gothic 
as the main building and music hall. Mr. Hillyer’s generosity also 
provided for its endowment, and the work was at once begun of 
gathering together what is now the finest collection of casts in this 
country. The paintings owned by the college are for the most 
part works of representative American artists. 
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So high a standard of health had been maintained in the college 
community there it was not until the fall term of 1885 that a student 
died during the session. And even then the student had not been 
living in one of the college houses, but with her parents in town. 
The students of Smith College at that time well remember that in 
addition to their heart-felt sorrow at the loss of a singularly lovely 
companion, there was over them all almost awe-stricken gloom at 
the breaking of what had seemed a spell. The natural healthfulness 
of Northampton is doubtless responsible for something in this 
extraordinary record, but the regular life, habits of exercise and 
gymnastic practice so strongly insisted upon, count for much 

In 1885 the demand for rooms in the college became greater 
than the houses already built could satisfy. During the summer 
vacation, President Seelye directed the refitting of a frame house 
on the opposite side of Elm street, and for some time the property 
of the college, to meet this pressure. The Stoddard House, with 
its old-fashioned, low ceiled, square rooms and its wide fireplaces, 
bids fair to rival in attractiveness the houses on the campus. 

Meantime the main building had been feeling the need of more 
room, for the growing numbers and expanding work. The science 
laboratories, in particular, were daily more inadequate, spite of the 
space-saving inventions of the professor of Physics and the tem- 
porary housing of the biological work-rooms in the music building. 
The students of Astronomy depended upon the observatory and 
telescopes of Amherst College for illustration of text-book de- 
scriptions. This arrangement was made in the utmost generosity 
by Amherst and accepted with gratitude by Smith; but not even 
this cordial feeling could materially shorten the miles of sandy 
road in summer and of snow-drifts in winter that lie between the 
two colleges. 

The needs of two of the departments were met by the gift of 
Alfred Theodore Lilly, of Florence, whose beautiful Hall of Science 
was dedicated during the commencement exercises of 878. The 
visitor who listened to the explanatory remarks of President Seelye, 
or of Mr. Lilly himself, at that time, might have caught a glimpse, 
through the wide windows, of the scaffolding still hugging the walls 
of the new observatory. The names of the two donors of the 
Observatory are as yet unknown to the public. 

These appliances, however, are but tools; and the critic will at 
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once wish to know the theory of education behind all this. And 
indeed there is a closer connection than is sometimes admitted 
between the material prosperity of an institution and its organizing, 
vitalizing power in matters of the intellect. The history of the 
course of study of Smith College has been marked by aconscien- 
tious independence’ of tradition and by an equally conscientious 
deference to the needs of the students as they developed under its 
care. The college began by demanding Greek of its entering 
students, and at the same time allowing some elective work among 
the studies of the first year. Its care for the health of the students 
led to the establishment of a maximum and minimum of hours of 
work,—at once affording a check to undue ambition and protect- 
ing the class-room against shirks. Under this system, it has seen 
no reason for dispensing with the disciplinary influence of pre- 
scribed studies or for caring to avail itself of the incentive ofiered 
by elective work. Experience shows that properly conducted 
elective study enjoys the strongest kind of prescription—that of 
individual taste and interest. The emphasis placed upon Greek as 
a prime factor in the formal Arts course has been continued, but 
the growth of the college has brought it into contact with an in- 
creasing number of individuals who do not acknowledge any special 
value in Greek, but whose earnest purpose and definite attainments 
merit recognition. : 

The disadvantage of requiring this body of students to carry on 
a four year’s course of study without the moral support or pre- 
sumable relations that come from organization was more and more 
evident. There was besides a definite waste of force in retaining 
these students, subject to no obligations except individual ones, 
when they might be positive factors in the aggressive intellectual 
life of the college. The treatment of such students as exceptions 
or as being in some way outside the pale that surrounds the stu- 
dents for a degree is almost unavoidable, and yet such treatment 
involves the loss of nearly all the benefit from the presence of 
persons carrying on specialized lines of work. Considerations like 
these led to the publication, in connection with the official circular 
for 1885, of two courses of study parallel with that of Arts. 
These courses, tentative as yet, require the presentation of an 
amount of work in literature or science fully equal to the Greck of 
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the other, and are so adjusted as to provide consistently developed 
systems of study. 

But even the most superficial account of Smith College would 
be inadequate if it ignored the name and work of M. Stuart 
Phelps, Professor of Philosophy, whose counsels availed so much 
in the formation years of the college, and whose tragic death in 
the summer of 1883 has been so deeply felt. The great personal 
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magnetism of Professor Phelps made him a power 1n the classroom 
and enabled him to do much toward the creation of that enthusi- 
asm for sustained individual effort which is his best memorial in 
the college. : 

Smith College is still young. Mr. Gilders’ poem, Mors Triumph- 
atis, read last June, marked only its eighth annual Commencement. 
Its history thus far indicates the spirit in which the increasingly 
complicated problems of the future will be solved. 
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SAMUEL MAVERICK. 
By ELBRIDGE H. GOSS. 


CONTRAST the Boston of today, with its hundreds of thousands 
of people, its teeming industries, and its commercial activities, 
with the picture of almost utter solitude suggested in ‘Wonder- 
working Providence,’ by Edward Johnson, who came over with 
Gov. Winthrop’s colony: ‘The planters in Massachusetts bay at 
this time [1629] were William Blackstone at Shawmut, Thomas 
Walford at Mishawum, Samuel Maverick at Noddles Island, and 
David Thompson att Thompson’s island, near Dorchester. How 
or when they came there is not known.” Until recently the 
exact year of Maverick’s advent upon our shores has not been 
known. Various dates ranging from 1625 to 1629 have been 
given. Whether he came in one of the fishing shallops which 
cruised along the coast soon after the settlement of Plymouth, 
or how, is not known, but the actual year of his settlement has 
been now authoritatively fixed. 

That delver in American antiquities, Mr. Henry Fitz-Gilbert 
Waters, of Salem, now resident in London, has proven that this 
“one of the first white men who ever settled on the shores of Mass- 
achusetts Bay,” this one of the “old planters whom Gov. Win- 
throp found here,” came as early as 1624. Plymouth had been 
founded; Wessagusset had commenced its career; Weston’s col- 
ony had come and gone. Mr. Waters has found among other 
important things, notably the Winthrop map, Maverick’s “A Briefe 
Discription of New England, and the Several Townes therein, to- 
gether with the present Government thereof,” wherein he says: 
“Now before I come to speak of Hudson’s River, I shall most 
humbly desire the Hon Councill to take it in consideration 
the great benefits and profitts, which may redound to the English 
by these Westerne Colonies if well managed. Of their present 

1‘‘Whence these people came, what brought them to the shores of Boston Bay, and when they 
set themselves down there, have been enigmas which the antiquaries, after exhausting conjecture, 


have generally dismissed with the remark that they will probably never be solved.” Charles Francis 


Adams, Jr., in “Old Planters About Boston Harbor.” Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc. for June, 
1878. 
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condition I have given a briefe accompt in my foregoing Relation, 
being my observations which for severall years I have spent in 
America, even from the year 1624 till within these two years 
last past.” This “Discription” was written, probably, in the year 
1660, to Sir Edward Hyde, then King Charles the Second’s Lord 
High Chancellor, and shows that Maverick had travelled over New 
England, and the adjacent territory, extensively, and was well ac- 
quainted with the locality and products of the various places in 
New England of which he speaks,—some fifty or more of them. 
Some of his observations are curious and instructive: “In the 
yeare 1626 or thereabouts there was not a Neat Beast Horse or 
sheepe in the Countrey and a very few Goats or hoggs, and now 
it is a wonder to see the great herds of Catle belonging to every 
Towne I have mentioned; The braue Flockes of sheepe. The 
great number of Horses besides those many sent to Barbados 
and the other Carribe Islands. And withall to consider how 
many thousand Neate Beasts and Hoggs are yearly killed, and 
soe have been for many yeares past for provision In Countrey 
and sent abroad to supply Newfoundland, Barbados, Jamaica, and 
other places, As also to victuall in whole or in part most shipes 
which comes there.” And of Boston: “And the place in which 
Boston (the Metropolis) is seated, I knew then for some yeares 
to be a Swamp and Pound, now a great Towne, two Churches, 
a Gallant Statehouse & more to make it compleate than can be 
expected in a place so late a wilderness.” 

It has generally been considered than when Winthrop’s colony 
arrived in Boston Harbor, in July, 1630, Maverick’s residence was 
on Noddle’s Island, now East Boston. The sole authority for this 
statement, says Hon. Mellen Chamberlain in his ‘‘Samuel Maver- 
ick’s Palisade House of 1630,” and the one which all historians 
have followed, is Edward Johnson, in his ‘‘Wonder-Working Provi- 
dence,” published in 1654, who says, “On the north side of 
Charles River, they landed near a small Island, called Noddel’s 
Island, where one Mr. Samuel Maverick was then living, a man 
of avery loving and courteous behavior, very ready to entertain 
strangers, yet an enemy to the Reformation in hand, being strong 
for the lordly prelatical power. [Like Blackstone, Walford, Thomp- 
son, and others, Maverick was an Episcopalian.] On this Island he 
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had built a small Fort with the help of one Mr. David Thompson, 
placing therein four murtherers to protect him from the Indians.””* 

Untrustworthy as Mr. Chamberlain proves many of Johnson’s 
statements to be, it is to be noticed that, although he says “on this 
island he had built him a small Fort,” he previously says they landed 
near a small island, called ‘“‘ Noddels Island;” and that he did land 
near that island, at Winnisimmet, and that he there built a house, 
“the first permanent house in the Bay Colony,”—which stood as 
late as 1660—is now satisfactorily proved by Maverick’s own 
“ Discription,” which says: ‘‘Winnisime.—Two miles South from 
Rumney Marsh on the North side of Mistick River is Winnisime 
which though but a few houses on it, yet deserves to be mencond. 
One house yet standing there which is the Antientest house in.the 
Massachusetts Goverment. a house which in the yeare 1625 I for- 
tified with a Pillizado and fflankers and gunnes both belowe and 
above in them which awed the Indians who at that time had a 
mind to Cutt off the English. They once faced it but receiveing a 


> 


repulse never attempted it more although (as now they confesse} 


they repented it when about 2 yeares after they saw so many 
English come over.” And that he was living in Winnisimmet 
(Chelsea) as late as 1633, is confirmed by Winthrop, who says, 
under date of Dec. 5th of that year, while speaking of the ravages 
of the small-pox among the Indians: ‘above thirty buried by Mr. 


)» ¢¢ 


Maverick of Winesemett in one day ;” ‘only two families took any 
infection by it. Among others, Mr. Maverick of Winesemett is 
worthy of a perpetual remembrance. Himself, his wife, and ser- 
vants, went daily to them, ministered to their necessities, and 
buried their dead, and took home many of their children. So did 
others of their neighbors.” This was none other than Samuel 
Maverick, as Mr. Chamberlainsays: ‘ Uniformly and without ex- 
ception, both in the Colony Records and in Winthrop’s Journal, 
Samuel Maverick is called ‘Mr. Maverick.’” 

This “Manor of Winnesimett,” as it came to be called, and the 
land belonging, in which a John Blackleach seems to have been a 
part owner, and the “fferry att Wynysemet graunted to Mr. Sam’! 

‘Phillips’ “‘ New World of Words, or Universal Dictionary,”? printed in 1706, defines “* Murder- 
ers, or Murdering Pieces,” as ‘‘ small cannon, either of brass or iron, having a Chamber or Charge 
consisting of Nails, old Iron, &c., put in attheir Breech. They are chiefly used in the Forecastle, 


Half Deck. or Steerage of a Ship, to clear the Decks, when boarded by an Enemy; and such shot 
is called a Murdering Shot.”’ 
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Matiacke” by the General Court, were sold to Richard Bellingham, 
I'eb. 27, 1634, soon after he arrived from England.' 

Another mention of Mr. Maverick’s property is as follows: 
“Mystic Side” was granted to Charlestown, July 2, 1633, when it 
was ordered that the “ground lyeing betwixte the North [Malden] 
Ryv' & the creeke on the north side of Mr. Mauacks & soe vpp 
into the country, shall belong to the inhabitants of Charlton.” 
The year before Oct. 2, 1632, he had been admitted a freeman. 
Noddle’s Island having been granted to Maverick April 1, 1633, 
by the General Court,? and he having sold his Winnisimmet house, 
he built him a house on his new island home, probably during the 
year 1634, or spring of 1635, for although he was absent in Vir- 
ginia from May 1635 to May 1636, his wife wrote a letter dated 
“Nottell’s Iland in Massachusetts Bay, the 20th November, 1635 ;” 
and it is clearly indicated also by the Court records. Here he 
lived for many years, dispensing his hospitality on many and di- 
vers occasions as is witnessed by Josselyn,3 who made a voyage to 
this country in 1638, and other early travellers. Other grants of| 
land were made to Maverick; one of 600 acres and one of 400 
acres; the latter being located in “the upper parts of Monotocot 


11n the ‘* Boston Town Records,” vol. 2, p. 27, on “ The last day of the 9th moneth, 1640,”’ this 
property is thus described: “ The lands of Mr. Rich. Bellingham’s, lieing at Winnissimett, belong- 
ing to the towne of Boston, are bounded with the land of William Steedsonne, of Charles towne, 
and with Charles towne lands, limitted by fences and marsh towards the norewest, with a winter 
fresh water runnell and pouder horne Creeke, parting betweene the land of Mr. Bellinghame and 
Mr. Nicholas Parker, of Boston, towards the north East, with the salt water on all other parts 
towards the east, and south and west; all the lands within the said Limitts and bounds belong to 
the the said Mr. Richard Bellingham.” Mr. Bellingham at once took a prominent position in our 
Colonial affairs, dying in 1672, while Governor, aud still owning this Chelsea property. Here are 
some receipts for rental given during the last years of his life copied from the manuscript in pos- 
session of Artemas Barrett, Esq., of Melrose, Mass. 


Rec. of Pane Belcher and Sarah his wife ten pounds in fifty bushells 
of Barley & it is for the rent of the Farme wh nowe they live in 19. 1. 1667. ~ 10-0-0 


Rt. Bellingham. 
Recd. of Jeremiah Belcher and Sarah his wife ten pounds by 30 bush of 
mault —by ferryige — 60 rodd wha stone wall—by a fatt Hogge. 10-0-0 
17. — Ri. Bellingham. 


Rec of Jeremiah Belcher and Sarah his wife ten pounds for the yeare 
1671 now past. This account made 1672 Mar. 25. I 
Ri. Bellingham. 


21633, 1 April. Noddles Ileland is graunted to Mr. Samll. Mafiocke, to enjoy to him & his heires 
for ever, yeilding & payeing yearely att the Genall Court, to the Gofinr for the time being either a 
fatt weather, a fatt hogg, or x 1s in money, & shall give leave to Boston & Charles Towne to fetch 
word contynually, as thelr neede requires from the Southerne pte of the sd ileland. 


3‘*The only hospitable man in all the countrey, giving entertainment to all Comers gratis.” 
Josselyn’s Account, p. 12, (Mass. Hist. Coll. vol. iii, p. 220). 
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River, neere Taunton Path,” which he assigned to Edward Bendall 
in 1643. He was one of the patentees of lands in Maine, owning 
land on the banks of the ‘“ Agamenticus” in Maine, as early as 
1631, as is witnessed by a deed found in the York County records. 

If not the earliest, Maverick was one of the earliest slavehold- 
ers in Massachusetts, having purchased one or more slaves of Capt. 
William Pierce, who brought some from Tortugas in 1638. Slav- 
ery was always repugnant to the feelings of our Puritan fathers, 
and from this fact, and the Episcopacy of Maverick, there was 
gradually engendered an ill-feeling between him and the govern- 
ment, which began to show itself as early as March, 1635, when 
the Court ordered Maverick to leave Noddle’s Island by the fol- 
lowing December, and take up his abode in Boston, and, in the 
“ meantyme”’ not give ‘entertainment to any strangers for a longer 
tyme than one night without leave from some Assistant, and all 
this to be done under the penalty of £100."" This, for fear 
that he might aid in some way, an anticipated and threatened 
change in New England affairs, to uproot Puritanism and establish 
Episcopacy; a plan concerted in England, but which came to 
naught. This injunction upon Maverick was repealed before 
December arrived. This was but one of many similar controver- 
sies which sprang up between Maverick and the government. 
Sumner, in his ‘‘ History of East Boston,” says: ‘His hospitable 
disposition subjected him to numerous fines, which, however, were 
frequently remitted; indeed, he seems generally to have been at 
war with the government.” 

Notwithstanding all this, he was frequently entrusted by the 
colonial government with more or less of the public affairs, as is 
abundantly witnessed by the records, although he held no public 
office. He seems to have been a man holding the goodwill and 
respect of all who came in contact with him; but, owing to his 
religious opinions, was involved in these difficulties with the gov- 
ernment. These ecclesiastical troubles resulted in harsh and 
oppressive acts, on the part of the government, towards all who 
were members of the Church of England and who were simply 
contending for their rights. In 1646, a petition signed by “Robt 
Child, Thom. Burton, John Smith, John Daniel, Thomas Fowle, 


1 Massachusetts Archives, vol. 1, p. 140. 
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David Yale [and] Samm: Maverick,” was addressed to the Gen- 
eral Court, setting forth what they considered their grievances. 
For this a fine was imposed. Then the petitioners claimed the 
right of appeal to the commissioners for plantations, in England, 
which was not allowed; nevertheless, they appealed to Parlia- 
ment. The signers of this appeal were treated with much indig- 
nation; and May 26, 1647, the Court passed sentence upon 
them as follows: ‘“‘The Courte having taken into serious consider- 
ation the crimes charged on Doc* Rob* Child, M’. John Smith, 
M* Thomas Burton, M' John David & M* Samuell Mavericke, & 
whereof they have been found guilty upon full evidence by the 
former judgement of this Courte, have agreed upon y® sentence 
here ensewing respectively decreed to each of them.” Mr. Mav- 
erick’s fine was 4150, a half of which was finally remitted after 
several petitions from Maverick, the first of which was as follows: 


“T Samuell Mavericke humbly request that wereas, at a 
Cotte held in May & June, 1647 there was layd to my charge 
conspiracy for w* I was fined 1504, no witnes appearing either 
viva voce or by writinge, but was refered to the records for suffi- 
cient testimony to convince me, w“ records I’could not obtaine in 
thirteen weekes, in the space of one month after sentence I 
yielded myself prisonner according to the order of the Cotte, & 
after my abode there 12 dayes paid the fines, & so was discharged, 
w" time haveing gotten coppies of the records, and finding noth- 
ing materiall against me, whereby I may, (as I conceive) be ren- 
dered guilty, so as to deserve so great a fine, or to lye under so 
great disparagement upon record. 

I therefore humbly desire this honoted Courte, that my fine 
may be repaid, and my Credit repaired, by recording my inno- 
cency, if such testimony do not further appeare, as may render 
me guilty. 

8, (3), 1649. SAMUEL MAUERICKE.”, 

Additional evidence that Maverick was incarcerated during 
these troubles is given in a petition to Sir Edmund Andros, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1687, by Mary Hooke, his daughter, who first: married 
John Palsgrave, and then Francis Hooke, in which she says her 
father was “imprisoned for a long season.” By this same petition 


1 Massachusetts Archives, Vol. 38 B, p. 228. 
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of his daughter it is evident that for a while he became dispos- 
sessed of his home on Noddle’s Island in a rather dishonorable 
and unfilial manner. She says, after referring to the above fine: 
“Which sume he resolveing not to pay, and fearing the s* Island 
would be seized to make payment of itt, he made a deede of Gift 
of the s* Island to his Eldest sonne, not w any designe to deliver 
the st Deede to him, onely to p'vent the seizure of itt. But yo™ 
Peticon™ s* Eldest Brother heareing of itt, by a Crafty Wile con- 
trary to his Father’s knowledge gott the s¢ deede into his custo- 
dy. But whether he sold it, or how he disposed of itt yo" Peti- 
con’ canot sett forth, soe that yo" Peticon™ s* Father in his life 
tyme and yot Peticon™ since his decease hath been debarred of 
their just right, and partly by the Massathusetts Government con- 
tinuing soe long, and yor Peticon™ Father being one of the King’s 
Comiss" sent with Collon" Nicolls, Gen. St Robt Carr & Collonll 
Cartwright to settle the affaires in New York & New England but 
were interrupted at Boston w™ sound of the Trumpett.” 

But by deed recorded in Suffolk Registry of Deeds, Lib. 1, fol. 
122, it seems that matters were adjusted only a few years after 
these troubles, for, in 1650, the Island was sold to “Capt. 
George Briggs of the Island of Barbados, in the West In- 
dies, Esq.,” by Samuel Maverick and his wife, Amias, their son 
Nathaniel,—” the Peticon" s* Eldest Brother,” above referred to,— 
“for divers good causes & valuable considerations vs hereunto 
moveing, especially for & in the consideration of fourty thousand 
pounds of good white sugar, double clayed,” “giue grant bargaine 
sell alien convey enfeoffe assure confirme vnto the s¢ Capt. Georg. 
Briggs a certain pcell of land or an Island comonly called or 
knowne by the name of Nodles Island lying and being in the Bay 
of Massachusetts in New Engl. aforesaid, together w the Mansion 
house millhouse & mill, bakehouse & all other of the houses out- 
houses barnes stables edifices buildings, water privileges ease- 
ments commodities advantages immunities & emoluments whatso- 
ever.” There were some subsequent conveyances, but in 1656, the 
same parties, Maverick, wife and eldest son, made a final deed to 
one Col. John Burch, as “S4 Samuell hath Received full satisfac- 
tion of the s* £700 stirling menconed in the aboue order made at 
the Generall Court aforesayed.” 

Referring to the troubles that resulted in thus driving Mr. Mav- 
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erick away from Boston, Drake says: “It may appear strange that 
Mr. Maverick should submit to so many indignities as from time to 
time it has been seen that he did; a man that Boston could not do 
without. He was a gentleman of wealth and great liberality. A 
few pages back, 291, we have seen how much the town was in- 
debted to him for help to rebuilt the fort on Castle Island. He 
may have looked upon these and other proceedings against him as 
petty annoyances, to which it was best quietly to submit, not wish- 
ing to set an example of opposition to the government, or, having 
a large property at stake, he might not wish to jeopardize it.” 

Certain it is that he now left his home on Noddle’s Island; and 
his subsequent life shows him to have been a royalist, true to 
Episcopalianism and to the King; and upon the restoration of 
Charles II. he went to England to complain to the King; and was 
two or three years soliciting that commissioners might be ap- 
pointed who should visit New England with authority to settle all dif- 
ficulties.2 In this he succeeded; and April 23, 1664, the King ap- 
pointed four commissioners, ‘‘Colonel Richard Nichols, Sir Robert 
Carre, Knt. George Cartwright, Esq., and Samuel Maverick, 
Esq.,” ‘to visit all and every of the same colonies aforesaid, and 
also full power and authority to hear and receive, and to examine 
and determine, all complaints and appeales in all causes and mat- 
ters, as well military as criminal and civil, and to proceed in all 
things for the providing for and settling the peace and security of 
the said country.” Upon the arrival of the Commissioners in 
this country there commenced a controversy and a conflict between 
their authority and that of the colonial government, particularly 
that of Massachusetts Bay, which was persistent and determined. 
Many letters passed between them; reports were made by the 
Commissioners to the Lord Chancellor; and only with the recall 
of the Commissioners did anything like peace reign, and that but 
temporarily. An extended and interesting account of this contro- 
versy, together with many of the documents passing between the 
parties, is given by Gen. William H. Sumner, in his “History of 
East Boston,” chap. VI., pp. 127-160. 

Just when and where Maverick died is not known, but it is gen- 
erally thought that at the time of his death he was living in New 


1. History of Boston, p. 296. 
2. Sumner’s East Boston, p. 127. 
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York, probably in Broadway, in a house presented him by the 
Duke of York for his fidelity to the King. ‘During the early 
years of his residence in the colony, upon Noddle’s Island, he was 
distinguished for his hospitality, public spirit, and hearty codpera- 
tion in efforts for the welfare of the province; and if in subsequent 
years, he manifested feelings different from these, they can only be 
considered as the natural result of the harsh treatment he had re- 
ceived. Like all men, he had his faults; but they were so small 
in comparison with his traits of character as a man, citizen, and 
public officer, that, in spite of all opposition he rose to stations of 
high importance, enjoyed the confidence of his sovereign, and 
identified himself with the efforts to establish religious freedom in 
the colony.”! 

This sketch of one of our very earliest Bay settlers, whom 
Adams pronounces ‘fa man of education and refinement,” and “a 
man of substance,” cannot be better closed than by giving a few 
words of John Ward Dean’s introduction to Maverick’s “ Discrip; 
tion” which was printed in the “ Historical and Genealogical Reg- 
ister” for January, 1885. Speaking of this account of New Eng- 
land, his letter to the Earl of Clarendon, printed in the Collections 
of the New York Historical Society, for 1869, p. 19, and his letters 
printed in the third volume of the New York Colonial Documents, 
he says: ‘They show the persistency displayed by Maverick in 
his efforts to deprive New England, and particularly Massachusetts, 
of the right of self-government which had so long been enjoyed 
here. . . . The death of Maverick, which occurred between 
October 15, 1669 and May 15, 1676, did not bring repose to the 
people of Massachusetts. In the latter year a new assailant of 
their charter appeared in the person of Edward Randolph, whose 
assaults on their liberties did not cease till the charter was wrested 


from them, and the government under it came to an end May 20, 
1686.” 


« History of East Boston, p. 160. 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


I.—THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 
By REV. HENRY M. DEXTER, D. D.* 


Congregationalism is the democratic form of church order. It 
has its name because—under Christ—it vests all church power in 
the Congregations of Christian believers; at the same time recog- 
nizing a fraternal and equal active fellowship between them — by 
which it is differenced from strict Independency. 

Its fundamental principle is that the Bible, adequately interpre- 
ted, is the only authority in the practice, as in the faith, of Chris- 
tianity; so that, while tradition may sometimes aid in that interpre- 
tation, it can neither control, nor determinately supplement, the 
Scriptures. 

I‘rom the Bible expounded in accordance with this principle, 
the following subordinate positions are deduced, viz: 

1. Any company of persons believing themselves to be Chris- 
tians, and confessing themselves to be such through association by 
covenant for purposes of Christian worship and work, thus be- 
comes a true church of Christ. 

2.. Such a church should, as the rule, include only so many as 
may conveniently meet together in one place, and easily know, 
watch over, and work with, each other. 

3. Every member of such a body— save for some special 
abridgement in the case of females and minors—is equal in right, 
powcr, and privilege, to every other. 

4. By majority vote—absolute unanimity always being sought— 
the members of such a church have the right and duty of admit- 
ting, dismissing and disciplining members; of choosing—and of 
deposing—all scriptural and needful officers; and of doing all 
“business appropriate to a Christian Church. 

5. *Every such local body of believers associated by covenant 
-is independent of all earthly jurisdiction or control,—is on a level 
.of equality of genuineness, privilege and duty, with every like 
‘body; all being amenable solely to Him who is “the Head;” yet 
zall such, being equal sisters of the one great family of Christ, owe 
* [Editor of The Congregationalist.} ; 
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to each other sisterly esteem, fellowship, and codperation in their 
common work for Him. 

6. Such fellowship— in addition to formal codperation for pur- 
poses of benevolence, and the like—finds wise expression and use- 
ful service through coming together by delegation in ecclesiastical 
council; when a new church desires admission to the sisterhood, 
when a pastor is to begin or close his labors, or when some trouble 
perplexes a church with which it feels its incompetence to deal 
alone; the result of such a council, however, being purely in the 
nature of advice, and having only so much of force as there may 
be force in the reason of it. 

7. Should, in any case, such advice seem to be unreasonably 
neglected, and scandal follow, sister churches may purify their 
fellowship and bear emphatic testimony against disorder and sin, 
by suspending the mutual relation until what is wrong has been 
set right. 

8. The New Testament assigns to such churches two, and only i 
two, classes of permanent officers; the first—indifferently called 
bishops, elders, evangelists, angels of the churches, pastors, and 
tecchers—for its spiritual oversight and training; the second— 
called deacons, or helpers—for the care of its temporal concerns, 
and the administration of its charities. 

Reducing these principles to their simplest form we get the two 
germ-elements of the New Testament polity, viz.: the independ- 
ent self-completeness—humanly speaking—of local churches, 
which is their autonomy; and their equal sisterhood, which is their 
adel phity. 

The confidence which Congregationalists feel that theirs is the 
church system of the New Testament, is founded upon the two 
conclusions, that whatever system Gospels, Acts and Epistles, by 
precept and practice set forth, must be divinely favored; and that 
the Congregational is that system. They hold it impossible for an 
intelligent and candid mind to study critically all passages of the 
Word which bear: upon the subject, and relying upon Scripture 
alone without coloring from tradition or patristic teaching, reduce 
them to a reasonable harmony, without reaching that conclusion. 

But three systems—the democracy of Congregationalism, the 
aristocracy of Presbyterianism, and the monarchy of the Episco- 
pacy, the Patriarchate, or the Papacy—are possible. Combination 
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of any two would furnish a hybridity necessarily unfertile and 
temporary. No confusing similarity exists between them. So 
that, so far as the new Testament touches that subject—whether, 
by implication in setting forth church methods, or by suggestion, or 
command—serious doubt as to which system it has in mind be- 
comes to the last degree unlikely. Our Saviour gave but one 
precept on the subject—to the effect that if trespass arise between 
brethren and the trouble cannot be settled by the parties, not even 
with the intervention of one or two friends, the aggrieved “ tell it to 
the church.” This “church” even Dean Alford admitted “ cannot 
mean the church as represented by her rulers.” It follows that by 
enacting as its permanent law of discipline one which can be legally 
carried out neither under Papacy, Episcopacy, Methodism nor 
Presbyterianism — in point of fact nowhere but in Congregational- 
ism—our Saviour did, for substance, ordain the democratic polity 
for His church. So, further, Congregationalists have not failed to 
note how subsequent important utterances of Christ harmonize with 
the same view. No other polity, it seems safe to say, so fully accords 
with, and tends to promote, that loving oneness, and perfect 
brotherhood of his disciples for which He prayed. His last com- 
mand, addressed not to any hierarch or bench of bishops, but to 
the equal fraternity of His followers, whom He commanded to “go 
preach,” befits the Congregational system better than any other; 
while Congregational churches surely have the advantage of 
their hierarchal brethren in that they are able, with verbal accuracy 
and perfect naturalness, to copy in the administration of the Lord’s 
supper the words, and acts, of its first institution as Inspiration 
has preserved them “ for our learning.” 

Passing on now into the Acts of the Apostles, Congregationalists 
find there their system in practical operation. Even Chrysostom 
declared that an apostle was chosen in place of Judas by popular 
suffrage of the whole one hundred and twenty members of the 
church, and not by the remaining eleven. The gift of the Holy 
Spirit descended not upon apostles or disciples alone, but upon 
every member. When Peter and John were released from their 
imprisonment they reported to the whole church, and “ great grace 
was upon them all.” The mass of the church selected Stephen 
and his six associate deacons. When persecution scattered these 
believers they went about “ preaching the word ;” which, if they 
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were substantially Congregationalists, was a natural, and, as one 
might say, necessary record, but would be not merely abnormal, 
but amazing, on any other theory. 

The brethren, and not the apostles, sent Paul, after his conver- 
sion, to Tarsus. Peter did not himself baptize Cornelius, but left 
it to be done apparently by some of the “certain brethren from 
Joppa.” The whole church appears to have considered and de- 
cided upon Peter’s defence for having eaten with men uncircum- 
cised, The whole church sent Barnabas to Antioch. The whole 
church of Antioch moved in the matter, when, because of the 
great famine in the days of Claudius, aid was needed in Judea; and 
they sent it not to the bishop, but “unto the brethren.” The whole 
church of Antioch sent out Barnabas and Saul upon a foreign 
mission, and laid hands on them in consecration; and when these 
missionaries returned, they “gathered the church together,” to 
make to them their report. When Antioch wanted advice from 
Jerusalem, that advice was sent ‘‘by the apostles, and elders, with 
the whole church.” The ‘“t:ethren’’—not the bishop—wrote thee 
letter of commendation which Apollos carried to Ephesus. When 
Paul—since it was impossible for the whole church at Ephesus to 
journey thirty miles to Miletus to meet him—sent for the elders 
{or pastors) of that church, he called them “bishops,” showing 
that, to his mind, a bishop was simply a pastor, and a pastor a 
bishop. So he was “ brought on his way” to Jerusalem not by any 
church officer but by “the brethren ;” he saluted not any hierarch 
at Ptolemais, but ‘the brethren;’ when he reached _ his 
journey’s end it was neither the bishop, nor the rector, but “ the 
brethren” who received him gladly. So, Ister, on his way to Rome 
he found “brethren” at Puteoli, and the “brethren” from Rome 
went out as far as “the Market of Appius,” and “the Three Tav- 
erns,” to meet him, and his company. 

This usage of the Acts of the Apostles prevails, as well, dened 
the Epistles. In more than fifty cases inthem the word “church” 
clearly has the Congregational sense of a single congregation of 
believers. Cenchrea was the port of Corinth, yet there were 
churches in both places. The five churches of Hierapolis, Lao- 
dicea, Colosse, and those in the houses of Nymphas and Philemon 
were all, apparently, within eye-shot of each other; yet each was 
tecognized as having an identity of its own. There are also many 
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passages of the Epistles which incidentally suggest a Congrega- 
tional constituency. Among these are the salutatory texts, never 
addressed to any primates of the churches, but almost always to 
those brotherhoods themselves. That to the Philippians is sent “to 
all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, with the bishops 
and deacons,” which secms to show two things; first, that it was 
not an Episcopal church having but one bishop, and, second, that 
in Paul’s eyes the church was before its officers. So the direct 
references to church officers scattered through the Epistles estab- 
lish the cssential Congregationalism of churches in that only two 
orders of the ministry are spoken of while the same qualifications 
are demanded of pastors, teachers, elders and bishops; the same 
duties are assigned to each; and all are spoken of interchangeably. 
There is not a passage in the New Testament which requires, as- 
serts, or justifies the assertion of, any superior function on the part 
of bishops over pastors. Furthermore, Paul says that Titus was 
appointed “ by the churches” to accompany him in his journey. 
He calls him and the unnamed brother who was with him, the 
“messengers of the churches.” Paul directed Titus to put the 
brethren in mind to reject ‘a factious man after a first and second 
admonition ;” and he charges the Corinthian brethren to “put 
away from among yoursclves” an impcnitent gross offender; and, 
subsequently, referring back to the same case, and to their com- 
pliance with his command, he says [so our Episcopal friends Cony- 
beare and Howson translate zz /oco], “For the offender himself, 
this punishment, which has already been inflicted on him dy she 
senicnce of the majority, is sufficient, without increasing it.” ° 
Pressed by this remarkable Congregationalism of the written 
Word, the claim has been made that there must have been much 
instruction as to Church government which was never put upon 
the record ;— that, indeed, a considcrable portion of the “ other 
things which Jcsus did,” the writing down of which (John suggests 
in his affectionate cxaggcration,) would more than fill the world 
itsclf with books, may have been instructions from his lips favoring 
the Episcopacy! To which ingenious theory it seems quite suf- 
ficient to reply, that, granting our Saviour to have left oral 
uttcrances on the subject of polity which were never written down, 
and their claim to our obedience, still, unwritten teachings which 
led the Apostles and thcir converts to act upon Congregational 
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principles—as both Acts and Epistles show that they uniformly 
did act— must have been Congregational in their tenor. So that, 
if this argument have any value it enforces the democratic, rather 
than the hierarchic system. 

Congregationalists, therefore, claim that theirs is the Church 
polity of the new Testament, in accordance with which, in the 
beginning Christian Churches were organized. They concede 
that in the second century this original democratic polity faded, 
and began to vanish, before ambitious influences by which, for 
wise purposes, the Great Head of the Church allowed it for a 
time to be overcome. The converts of those carly generations 
were comparatively uncultured, so that clerical ambition and 
assumption, enforced by the forgeries of the Ignatian Epistles 
and otherwise, easily invaded the Christian liberty of the masscs, 
and subverted and hardened their simple government into a hier- 
archy. 

Thirteen or fourteen centuries passed. The dark ages settled 
down upon the Church and the world. The Word of God was. 
withdrawn from His children. There was no open vision of a 
Saviour. The Gospel was degraded into another Gospel, which 
was not another. Except for a man—however thoughtful and 
fervid—to trudge, wearily obedient, his treadmill round of daily 
idolatries, led by ecclesiastics whom he often felt to be bad, in an 
ecclesiasticism which he could seldom feel to be good, there was 
no resource. 

Then came the reformers, each with his own coal for the com- 
mon fire;—simple, honest Grossteste, pre-Puritan Wyclif, sevcre 
Savonarola, benign erudite Erasmus, pure and sclf-sacrificing John 
Colet, Luther, Zwingli, Latimer, Hooper, Ridley, Calvin—one 
after another feeding the kindling blaze. The immediate pressure, 
however, for something better in religion, regarded spiritual life 
more than Church form; while, as the existirg hicrarchics were 
so everywhere identified with the State, reform in polity became 
rebellion, and so could be looked for oniv under a vigor of 
thought, and astress of conscience, which would justify martyrdom. 
Luther — who was a man of the pcople—came near indeed to 
the conception, if not the reproduction, of the original Congrega- 
tional way; yct, in his intense fecling of doctrinal necds, he 
under-cstimated the importance of the relation of church-form to 
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spiritual life; while the current of circumstances in which he 
wrought swept him almost irresistibly along toward ecclesiastical 
crrangements in which princes should lead, and the people follow. 
Calvin —so to speak for definition and not for reproach —was a 
born aristocrat, and, called suddenly to nominate government both 
for Church and State in Geneva, it was not to be expected that in 
those days, he should evolve democracy from the acts of the 
Apostles. He sincerely believed aristocracy to be a better form 
for civil government than either a monarchy or a republic, and 
he chose that for the Church; confessing, however, [Epis. 54] 
that the eldership was a feature of polity to which he was driven 
—temporum infirmitas—by the stress of circumstances. 

And now we come over into the land of our fathers, where, 
about as the sixteenth century was entering its last quarter, we see 
Travers and Cartwright diligently endeavoring, with as much 
openness as reigning severity permitted, to bring in from Switzer- 
land this new Presbyterianism-of Calvin, as the specific for all the ill 
under which the nominally Reformed Church had long been groan- 
ingin England. We find not a few grievously dissatisfied with the 
Establishment, who, after gravest consideration of Travers’s “ Full 
and Plaine Declaration of [cclesiasticall Discipline owt off the 
Word off God, etc.,” and Cartwright’s “‘ Admonition to Parlia- 
ment,” with his writings in answer to Whitgift, still felt insur- 
mountable objections against the Presbyterian plan. In its 
relation to the State they not only distrusted, but despaired of it, 
since the theory was that the Queen must substitute it for the 
regnant Episcopacy, and that, when established in place of that, 
it shou'd remain substantially under civil control. And, in itself, 
it seemed to them essentially unscriptural, in that it proposed to 
imitate the system it was ‘sccking to displace by taking into the 
Church the entire baptized population, relying upon Church dis- 
cipline to maintain general purity; and because it contemplated 
an organic unity between all its congregations, one effect of which 
would be to retard those most advanced until all laggards could 
keep step with them. 

Six years after Calvin’s death, and cotemporaneously with the 
issue of an injunction to the “clergie”—ordering them not to 
take upon them “to expounde any Scripture or matter of doctrine 
ty way of exhortation or otherwise,” unless duly licensed so to do; 
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and to Church-wardens to present for discipline the names of any 
in the parish who “ wilfully and obstinately defende or maintaine 
any heresies, or false doctrine,’ a young man of about twenty 
years of age, of gentle blood, name Robert Browne, went up from 
Rutlandshire to Cambridge. His studies were intermitted by 
teaching, and by the plague, but were resumed at a later date. 
He became a member of the family of the devout Richard Green- 
ham of Dry Drayton, and studied theology with him. His tutor 
encouraged him to preach, and he proved himself acceptable, not 
merely to rural assemblies, but in Benet Church, in Cambridge, 
under the shadow of the University itsclf. One of the Cambridge 
churches pressed him to accept its pulpit, but, after some months 
of mental and spiritual conflict, he “did both send back the monie 
thei would have given him, and also give them warning of his de- 
parture.” He could not take ordination from the bishops, and his 
mind was so exercised by that “ wofull state of Cambridge where- 
into those wicked prelats & doctors of divinitie had brought it,” 
that he “fell soare sick.” When recovered “he took counselle 
still & had no rest, What he might do for the name & kingdom 
of God. He often complained of these evill daies & with manie 
teares sought where to find the righteous which glorified God, 
with whom he might live & reioise together, that thei putt awaie 
abominations.” While thus mournfully studying the Bible and his 
duty, it flashed upon him that genuine spiritual reformation “ was 
not to be begun by whole parishes, but rather off [by] the worthiest, 
were they never so fewe.” This idea he found the Scripture 
to sustain. It was the seminal principle of the original Congrega- 
tionalism. As such, it started him upon a new track of thought, 
which grew luminous day by day. Hearing that there were those 
in Norwich who were warm with a kindred desire for reform, he 
went thither, and there, after a few months of prayer and mcdita- 
tion over the Scriptures, he came at length into the clear convic- 
tion that believers in any place who wish to walk with God and 
with each other, need not wait for authorization from Qucen or 
Prelate, but separate themselves from the world, and embody in 
local companies, each of which—being properly confederate —- 
becomes a true Church of Christ, competent to choose and ordain 
one of its own members as its pastor, and, in suitable, practical 
union with other like bodies, competent to every Christian word 
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and work. At some time in 1580, with a few associates who 
thought and felt with him, he formed in Norwich, by mutual cove- 
nant, what I believe to have been the first Congregational Church 
since the last of those which had been founded in Apostolic days, 
yiclded its life under the intolerable pressure—the pene forte ct 
dure —of the superincumbent weight of an intolerable hicrarchy. 
He thoroughly claboratcd his system. It resulted in practical 
democracy, inasmuch as although Browne had no notion of in- 
herent individual rights, he held that each believer is a vice- 
gerent of Christ, through whom Christ reigns. This system was 
Brownism, but, contrary to the popular conception, it recognized 
fellowship by council. He was persecuted, as everybody was in 
those days who dared to think for himself. His little company 
emigrated in a body to Middelberg, in Zealand. There for a time 
they flourished, and Browne published several treatises ably cx- 
pounding and defending his system. But all his people were mis- 
crably poor and most were uneducated, and they had taken too 
large a contract to keep cach other in order; so that, unfit, at 
oncc, to bear responsibilities, to which their preparation and cir- 
cumstances were inadequate, their company bcfore long went to 
picces—Browne retreating to Scotland, and then to England. To 
make bad matters as much worse as might be, he himself, under 
the pressure and patronage of his noble kinsman Lord Burghlcy, 
went back to the [stablishment, and took the petty living of 
Achurch-cum-Thorpe; so that all which can save his subsequent 
forty years from censure, and rescue his carlicr career from the 
ignominy of presumed hypocrisy, or admittcd apostasy, is the 
conviction, for which there is much reasonable evidence, that, 
always in poor health, he became so diseased in mind as to be, in 
this latter portion of his life, always on the borders of insanity, 
somctimes passing over into clear irresponsibility. There is 
neither hypocrisy nor disorder of reason about his books; and 
they with great power sct forth the theorics which, when he wrote 
them, he surcly sincerely held. How much influence they had 
over the minds of Barrow and Greenwood, who camc into notice as 
Scparatists a few ycars after, it is impossible to say; but they 
adoptcd his system, so far as the duty of scparation from the State 
Church, the right of forming local churches by covenant, and 
kindred features, were concerned. They sccm, however, to have 
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reasoned that the collapse of the Middelberg endeavor was due to 
its practical democracy; to avoid which it seemed to them wiser 
to entrust the government of the church to a few of its wisest and 
most experienced members. Their system thus became an amal- 
gamation of Congregationalism with one feature of the new Pres- 
byterianism. It was Congregational in that it advocated local 
churches, each confederated by covenant, with officers chosen by 
itself, independent of carthly control, yet recognizing obligations 
of fellowship to all bodies of like faith and order; it was Presby- 
terian in that it would have cach of these churches governed by a 
session of lay ruling elders, which the membership were first to 
elect, and then to obey in the Lord. 

This was Barrowism, which, by 1592, had a Church, under 
difficulties, fully organized in London. After the martyrdom of 
Barrow, Greenwood and Perry, that portion of the Church largely 
made its way to Holland, where it remained for four ycars without 
its pastor, and for a considerable period without the sacraments ; 
and not until 1597 were all its cmigrating officers and membcrs —* 
escaping from various jails and banishments — able to commence 
togcthcr its Amsterdam life of troubles. Nine years aftcr John 
Smyth and his little Church from Gainsborough-on-Trent settled 
at their side; and, two ycars later still, came John Robinson and 
his company from Scrooby —the next ycar to remove to Leyden. 
There is not here space to describe how this attempt to runa 
Congregational Church ona Presbyterian plan fared so ill that 
neither the High-Church Barrowism of Francis Johnson, the Low- 
Church Barrowism of Henry Ainsworth, nor the Broad-Church 
Barrowism of John Robinson, proved equal to any perinancntly 
satisfactory solution of the problem how a body, under Christ, 
controlled by its members, can also and especially, under Christ, 
be controlled by its Elders. Robinson achieved practical com- 
fort under it by having but one Elder; by never filling the vacant 
place after his occasions led Brewster across the sca; and by 
undertaking no control beyond what belongs to intelligent moral 
influence. 

A fragment of the church which under Francis Johnson be- 
came the “Ancient English church in Amsterdam,” appcars 
never to have Ieft London. There is some evidence that it main- 
tained there a secluded and precarious life for three-and-twenty 
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years or more under one “Mr. Lee,” until, after his death, it joined 
itself to a small company organized in Southwark by Henry Jacob 
returning from Leyden; the two together constituting the mother 
Congregational church of England. As the ferment of the civil 
war came on, Separatism made sudden expansion; until, under 
favor of Cromwell, it acquired force enough to send two hundred 
delegates to a Synod, in 1658, which adjusted the Westminster 
Confession to Congregational needs as the Savoy Declaration, and 
consolidated a denomination of Christians in England, which, in 
spite of vigorous and unrelenting legal persecution and through 
more than two hundred years of social ostracism, has steadily and 
solidly advanced until to-day it numbers more than 4000 churches 
and exerts, in a thousand ways, even around the world, a wide and 
beneficent influence. 

The Leyden-Plymouth company which founded the ‘Old 
Colony,” was Icft there for nearly ten years without a pastor on 
the ground. This force of circumstance added to the tone of 
Mr. Robinson’s previous influence, developed the Presbyterian 
element out of their theoretical Barrowism, until it became, in prac- 
tice, little more than Brownism itself. The Nonconformity which 
the Massachusetts immigrants brought over was of the crudest de- 
scription—to the extent even of imagining some sort of connec- 
tion withthe church of England still—but matters soon changed 
at home, and the influence of the Plymouth men combined with 
the inevitable effect of circumstances, to consolidate the colonizing 
forces of New England into essential Congregationalism. Cotton, 
Davenport and Hooker, however, could not forget that Browne 
had just died the death of a renegade in Northampton jail. They 
had probably never seen any of his books, which the blaze fed by 
the hangman had made among the scarcest of all the Separatist 
literature; and their language shows that they gravely misunder- 
stood his system, of which it was then the fashion to speak in con- 
temptuous disparagement. So, led largely on by too close an 
interpretation of a few passages [like Rom. xii: 6-8, 1 Cor. xii: 
28, and 1 Tim. v: 17] they established Barrowism as the type of 
New England Congregationalism. As such it shaped and colored 
the Cambridge Platform, and gave rise to that enigma of Congre- 
gational Ruling Elders, which has puzzled the generations since, 
and of which, at any time for near two hundred years, the angel of 
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truth might have said, as the Revelator did to the church in Sardis: 
“thou hast a name that thou livest, and thou art dead.” New 
England never took to it,—-never even fairly tried it. Not, after many 
years of vague unrest, until the days of the great John Wise of 
Ipswich, and, two generations later, of the acute Nathaniel Em- 
mons of Franklin, was that alien clement of the polity thoroughly 
sloughed off, and the demonstration made that democracy is not 
only a secure, but the best, government, whether for church or 
state. And so—after almost three centuries—those votes which 
the members of Robert Browne’s little church at Middelberg indi- 
vidually gave—not as by birth entitled, but as vicegerents of 
Christ, American Congregationalists now cast—under deep sense 
of obligation to the Master, indeed, and with chief desire to please 
him—humbly as of their own right, as intelligent and responsible 
members of a spiritual republic. 

It would, no doubt, have been an extraordinary thing if the 
early New England Congregationalists had not brought with them 
the ideas into which they had been born, and had not gone on, a? 
they were bred, to ally church and state. It would have been 
more extraordinary, if, as the world was advancing, especially on 
this side of the sea, they had not suffered for this. It is, possibly, 
most extraordinary that their descendants should in all misunder- 
stand and then misjudge them, as if they held, and violated, a 
theory of liberty of conscience, and because under singular diffi- 
culties they did not by two hundred years outgrow their con- 
temporaries. 

Before the coming in of the 19th century, Congregational 
Churches scarcely existed out of New England. And the first 
generation of this century had nearly passed before New England 
Congregationalists emigrating to newer parts of the land became 
aware that Presbyterianism is not the same thing under another 
name, and made serious inquiry why what had worked so well in 


the East was not at least worthy of being tried as an experiment 
in the West. That experiment has been tried with the result that, 
on January last, there were, in five-and-twenty States and Terri- 
tories west of the Ohio and the Mississippi, reported 2196 Congre- 
gational Churches, to 1484 in New England—to 4170 in all; 
although New England still retained a small supremacy of mem- 
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bership, having 214,108 members, the other forty-one States and 
Territories reporting 204,456. 

These figures, it will of course be understood, refer to those 
“Orthodox” Congregationalists, who, since 1871, have been con- 
federated in the National Council, which, without authority, but 
for purposes of fellowship, mutual acquaintance and codpcration 
in denominational work, by delegation from the Churches mects 
once in three years. As, in strictness, Congrcgationalism is 
purcly a form of Church government, Churches of widcly dificrent 
faiths may hold and practise it. Thus, in a sense, Baptists, Uni- 
tarians and Universalists are Congrcgationalists — together making 
in this country an aggregate of over 30,000 bodics of Christian 
belicvers who differ among themsclvcs as to various points of 
faith, yet agree to practise the democratic polity in distinction 
from the aristocracy of Presbytcrianism, or the more or less 
limited monarchy of the various forms of Episcopacy. With the 
exception that the Unitarian Churches, which had their genesis by 
a separation from the old Churches of New England because of 
the growth of divergent vicws as to the Trinity, the nature of 
Christ, and related doctrines, often retain the Congrcgational 
name, it is uniformily understood, however, to designate those 
who rctain, for substance, the faith of their fathers. 

Church life stands upon, and Church work grows out of, some 
doctrinal conviction, and the revived Congregationalism of Eng- 
land rested upon, and gaincd its valuc to those who professed it, 
from its distinct and carnest dogmatic character. It was because 
Robert Browne could not see a straight road to Heaven through 
any other polity, that his mind found rest in this. All the carly 
symbols of Congrcegationalism therefore, naturally, with great 
exactness sct forth the ancicnt faith, The formal adoption by 
English Congrcgationalists of the Westminster Confession, and by 
New Englanders of the Savoy Declaration, establishes the cs- 
sential Calvinism of the Congregational Churches of that day. 
And, while large liberty has obtaincd among Congrcgationalists 
in the interpretation of the ancient symbols, every successive 
uttcrance—as of the Boston Council of 1865, of the Oberlin 
Council of 1871, and of the Creed Commission of 1883 —has 
substantiaily reaffirmed them in distinction from their opposites. 
The National Council incorporated into its organic law the decla- 
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ration that the Churches constituting it “agree in belief that the 
Holy Scriptures are the sufficient and only infallible rule of 
rcligious faith and practice; their interpretation thereof being in 
substantial accordance with the great doctrines of the Christian 
faith commonly called Evangelical, held in our Churches from the 
carly times, and sufficiently set forth by former General Councils.” 
So that it may carnestly be doubted whether it be an act of good 
faith becoming holy things, for cither Church or minister, who 
has ia any essential degree departed from the Evangelical faith, as 
Congregationalists have becn wont to interpret it, to continue to 
seck to be called by their distinctive name. 

It was a chicf reason why, down to the time of the Rebellion, 
Conercgationalism advanced so slowly, that the South was inhos- 
pitable to it. Ldmund Burke said of our New England fathers in 
his place in Parliament, that their “mode of professing religion” 
was the “main causc” of their “fierce spirit of liberty.” A 
Congregational Church suggested to Thomas Jcficrson the idea 
that its ‘“‘ pure democracy would provide the best plan of govern» 
ment for the nation.” The natural training which such a Church 
gives its members is as much more kindly than that of other 
politics in fitting them for good use and work in a democratic 
commonwealth, as a merchant ship is better than a machine-shop 
in training sailors for service on board of a man-of-war. To say, 
as has again and again been urged, that the aristocratic or mon- 
archic politics especially befit the American idea of the State, is 
to avow that grapes may grow on thorns, and to promise figs 
from thistles. 
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THE WILD GLEN RIVER. 
By J. K. LUDLUM. 


“T don’t care, auntie, I'll not go!” 

“Why not, Pen?” 

‘‘Because I’ve another engagement. Norman Leslie can wait 
until to-morrow if he wishes me to drive with him; if not, he can 
get some one else. I think poor old Dinah needs her rheumatisin 
medicine far more than Mr. Leslie needs this pleasure-drive.” 

“But, child,’— Mrs. Hunter said, impatiently, “Dinah can go 
without her medicine for one day, or one of the servants can 
carry it to her if it must go, rather than for you to offend this rich 
Mr. Leslie. Why, Penelope Grey, he has more gold than you 
ever thought of possessing, and you know you can have it for the 
taking!” 

‘But there’s an incumbrance goes with it, auntie; you forget 
that?” 

“What incumbrance?” demands Mrs. Hunter, sharply. 

“Why, the man himself, of course!” answered Pen, laughing, 
though her cheeks were red as roses. ‘“ Besides he hasn’t yet 
asked me, auntie!” 

“But he would if you’d only give him the chance, child; you 
know that; and this drive will be such a splendid opportunity ! ” 

“It won’t,” retorted Pen, decidedly,—*‘that is, not to-day, 
auntie. Dinah needs her medicine and she shall have it!” 

‘‘But one of the servants can take it just as well, Pen.” 

“No, she couldn’t, auntie, for Dinah always likes to have me 
read to her and talk to her of mother, and would be disappointed 
if I didn’t go, although she’d never say so. She was so faithful 
to mother always, auntie, why,” —and the girl laughed softly again 
—‘ I wouldn't disappoint aunt Dinah for any fine cavalier in the 
whole wide world! If it hadn’t been for the terrible rain we’ve 
had for the last three days, and the breaking up of the ice and 
snow, I would have gone long ago. So, when Mr. Norman Leslie 
calls, you may tell him to come again or anything you choose, 
except that I am anxious to have his money! ” 
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“Then, if you are bound to go, you must take the carriage, 
Pen. It isn’t fit for you to walk. You'll be sure to go over the 
bridge, and it isn’t at all safe.” 

‘Not a bit of it!” Penelope called back gaily, as she ran up 
stairs to prepare for her trip. “I wouldn’t be hired to ride to day, 
auntie. A walk will do me good after these stupid days rain- 
bound in the house!” 

The afternoon was beautiful overhead as Pen sallied forth, but 
the rain and thaw made walking unpleasant, and the girl had to 
pick her way carefully along the dripping paths across the mead- 
ows, smiling to herself as she thought over the past conversation 
in regard to Mr. Leslie, “he catch” in Parkhurst village, who had 
devoted himself to her since first she came to spend the winter 
with her mother’s sister. 

As she walked down between the hills her ears were filled with 
the roar of waters where paths were brooks, tiny brooks were little 
rivers, and cataracts dashed, foaming, over the rocks and fallen 
trees. Crossing Glen River bridge, she paused and looked up’ 
toward the western hills, laughing aloud in a gleeful way to see 
the waters dashing down and sweeping away under her feet with 
a sullen roar that boded ill had she but known it. 

Unconscious, however, of any danger, she went on her way to- 
wards the tiny brown house where Dinah lived alone with her cat 
and rheumatism, her form bent with age and pain, though her dark 
face held a gleam of light in it. As Penelope entered she actually 
beamed upon her till the girl felt she had been blest, she scarcely 
knew how. 

‘‘Bress yo’ fo’ comin’ honey?” the old woman said in a tremb- 
ling voice, as Pen went up to the fire where she sat rocking to and 
fro, her cat on her knee. “A sight ob yo’ bright face is better’n 
a heap o’ med’cine! Whar ’d yo’ git all dose roses in yo’ 
cheeks, chile?” 

Pen laughed. 

“Oh, aunt Dinah, how the river does wash and roar! I believe 
there are water-nymphs up in the hills, they are so full of gurg- 
ling, silvery laughter and shouts and mumurs! And how it 
rushes under the bridge like an avalanche foaming and whirling, 
as though driven by a legion of Dante’s demons!” 

“Yo’ didn’t cross de bridge, honey?” gasped Dinah, her 
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wrinkled face whitening with terror. ‘‘Why, chile, ’twant long ’go 
dat de old one was swep’ away! Yo’ mustn’t go back dat way, 
Miss Pen,—promise ole auntie yo’ won't!” 

“T’m not afraid!” said the girl, cheerily. ‘Where’s your Bible 
auntic. Shan’t I read to you a while?” 

To which the old woman answered: 

““Bress yo’ bright face, chile! But you mustn’t go ober de 
bridge ’gain!” 

The sun sank low down among the hills ere Penclope left the 
old woman, smiling peacefully over the words to which she had 
listened, and started out for home. 

“ Lor’ bress yo’ chile, for de comfort yo’ ob giv’ dis ole nigger ! 
But, pray, Mis’ Penl’pe, don’ go ober de Glen Bridge!” 

“Why,” Pen answered, gaily; ‘don’t worry about me, aunt 
Dinah! The bridge is safe enough, you know! Good-bye, I'll 
come again soon.” 

And she was gone before Dinah could offer further objections. 

“Of course it’s safe cnough!” said Pen to herself, as she sprang 
lightly from rock to rock on her way down the hillside. “ Still it 
does make an awful time about it?” and her laughter rang out 
clear as silver bells on the cool air. Then she burst out in a stray 
bit of song, her heart glad and free from fear, just for all the world 
like a little brown song-sparrow,— the words of her song floating 
away on the winds, to mingle with the mad roaring of the river, 


‘6 All down the loose-walled lanes in archin’ breezes, 
The barb’ry droops its strings of golden flowers, 
Whose shrinkin’ hearts the school gals love to try 
With pins,—they ll worry yours so, boys, bime-by!” 


But as she turned a sharp Icdge and came suddenly out on the 
overflowed banks of the river, her blithe song died away and she 
pauscd a moment to consider the situation. 

Should, or should she not, cross the bridge? If she did not 
she must retrace her steps to the road, The sun was setting; it 
would be dark before she reached home if she went back. No, 
she would keep on. The bridge must be safe enough, even though 
the foam-tipped waves, black as night, surged up and over it. 

She had taken off her hat and it hung by its broad ribbons on 
her arm; the winds had tossed and tumbled her hair till the heavy 
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coil loosened and fell in a mass of wavy gold down to her waist, 
while the roses still hid in her cheeks. 

Half way across the bridge she stopped to watch the rushing 
rivers. How the waters roared! How cold as death were the 
black waves that swept under her fect! How the heavy bridge 
swayed and trembled and cracked! There! One plank had 
gone! Suppose the one she was on should give way! She had 
not thought of that. Some way she had an idea if the bridge 
went at all, it would go at once ina mass. What if, after all, it 
proved too weak to resist the mad rush of waters. 

The whirling waves were like a horrible, yawning grave—black, 
resistless—with only the swaying bridge between. She must 
hurry and get off assoon as possible. What would Dinah say if 
she knew? What would aunt Mary say? That she should not 
have gonc, of course. And Norman Leslic—Did he call for her, 
and was he vexed that she was gone? After all, did he really care 
for her as aunt Mary said? : 

Vith a faint smile she turned to cross, but a great dizziness 
swept over her, and she caught at the railing for support. 

How the bridge swayed and groaned? How the black waters 
surged around her? The hills were filled with voices, with shouts 
and wild laughter and wailing! She grew white as death. Was 
she losing her senses, she wondered,—was she going mad? Were 
there mermaids up there in the rocky caverns mingling thcir clfin 
laughter with the wailing of their victims? How the winds caught 
up the sounds and tossed them to and fro among the rocks and 
Icaping waters ! 

The rays of the setting sun struck through the swaying mist 
among the hills, touching the mad river waves to greenish foam, 
lighting up the fair, swect face of the girl on the swaying bridge— 
falling across her warm golden hair and casting deep gleams of 
red through it,—-while the long silken lashes shadowing her soft 
brown eycs were like fringes of gold. 

Suddenly, above the tumult and roar, she caught the shout— 

“Be quick, for your life! The bridge is going /” 

Instinctively she tried to obey, her ears ringing with the wild 
echoes among the hills, a terrible blackness before her eyes, a fecl- 
ing as though the waters of death were dashing over her feet; and 
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staggering back she clung to the iron pillars nearest her with a 
last desperate effort. 

The tumult increased.. Down from the hills, around the bend, 
came a great wall of waters sweeping toward the bridge with a 
roar that was deafening. 

At the same instant swift horsehoofs thundered along the 
bridge, and the fainting, terrified girl was caught up in strong, 
manly arms and borne beyond danger. 

There was a rush and roar, a crash and rumble as of thunder, 
and a whirling, seething mass of twisted and broken iron and steel 
and timber swept down the triumphant river. 

Penelope, grown brave again as soon as she felt the strong arms 
about her, looked up into her preserver’s face with misty eyes and 
trembling, pallid lips. 

“Mr. Leslie,” she said, so low and soft he had to bend his head 
to her, “how did you know—” 

“Your aunt told me you came this way,” he answered, drawing 
her closer to him, his face strangely grave and noble in the fading 
light; ‘and I knew it was not safe, so I left my horses at Mrs. 
Hunter’s gate and took the best saddle horse they had in the 
stable. Pen, you would not g?w me the opportunity I sought, so 
I take it whether or no. Will you let me—will you give me the 
right to hold you—so—all our lives, dear little Pen?” 

What she answered does not matter to any one but themselves, 
and the river, shouting its jubilate, had never a moment to listen; 
but the dying glow of the sunset deepened the wild roses in the 
cheeks of Penelope Grey as- she answered Norman Leslie down 
by the wild Glen River. 
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ISMS. 
III.—TRANSCENDENTALISM OF THE AGES. 


By REV. WM. I. GILL, A. M. 


Much, but far too little, have we heard of the Transcendentalism 
of New England. It has been viewed all too narrowly, as if it 
were but a very slim shaft of trap-rock shot up from the abyss, 
instead of being considered, as it is, in fact, only a slight upward 
curve in the great back-bone of all human thought and life. It has 
been traced back to Kant as its supposed source and anterior end. 
But on this matter Kant had nothing new but the name and a 
peculiar method of exposition. At the best, he was but a branch 
on the trunk of the world’s intellectual life. e 

The Kantian form of transcendentalism was the result of an 
effort to rebut the skepticism of Hume, who, he tells us, “ broke 
the dogmatic slumbers” in which he was indulging. Hume had 
shown that the logical consequence of the philosophical specula- 
tions of Descartes, Locke and Berkeley is, that we know nothing 
but “impressions and ideas.” The justice of this conclusion Kant 
could not deny; nor could he deny that it is strictly true; and he 
was obliged to acquiesce in the modern doctrine that man knows 
nothing beyond the phenomena of feeling and thought and pur- 
pose. Man is thus shut up to himself as the subject of these 
experiences, which he can never transcend by direct speculative 
cognition. 

What then? Shall we throw philosophy overboard as an ulti- 
mate intellectual satisfaction, and then be content with a pure 
empiricism based on sensible experience, like Hume? Kant 
answered in the affirmative to the first part of the question, but not 
the latter part. Heconfessed with Hume that a perfect and ulti- 
mate speculative philosophy is impossible; but otherwise, in spite 
of this, by a peculiar method he reached a far nobler conclusion 
than that of Hume—not an earth-born empiricism, but a celestial 
transcendentalism. By a moral stair-case abutting on conscience 
he mounts as on wings to the skies and to God. 
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It is true, he said, the universe is only our own complex sub- 
jective state, the sensible modus of our own mind, so that directly 
we know nothing but impressions and ideas; but then that is all 
we necd to know. Thiat knowledge involves regulative principles 
or psychological laws, which carry with them a self-clucidating 
light. We thence sce that the human mind is constructed on a 
rational plan and that its limitations result from the action of laws 
which are the manifest expression of intelligence. These laws 
serve to regulate all our sensible action and life. Hence in this 
system they are termed regulative ideas, or laws, or principles. 
These are all that is necessary for the due action of the sensc life, 
and for this they are effective. 

I-ven here we are avast distance above the empiricism of Hume. 
We arc in a world of psychological law, the necessity of which we 
can, a priori, understand. 

But right in the midst of this a-priori-sensc-universe we find 
- the soul and creative spirit of another universe which is still in- 
finitely grander — the moral and religious universe. This is found 
to consist in the moral intuition, or as Rant calls it, the practical 
reason. As the regulative laws of space and time govern all our 
mundanc life, so conscience or practical reason overtops all times 
and spaces, and governs all life absolutely in the interests of right 
and duty, and goodness and love, which the moral intuition pro- 
nounces to be the supreme quality and supreme end. 

As the speculative or pure reason in the regulative laws of our 
mundane system points to a rational force, transcending these 
laws, whence they spring and which they represent, we have 
hence a speculative transcendentalism. So also here, the practical 
reason finds not its end and adequate scope in this form of life, 
and it thercfore points to a power and a sphere which are perfect 
and infinite. Thus all the real scope and force and end, or issuc 
of this life are transcendental to this life. A world of involuntary 
subjective states, generated by the action of these subjective regu- 
lative laws, furnishes a sphere for all practical action in the cx- 
pression and development of all the moral and spiritual life, and 
of all other powers which are subsidiary thereto, and thence for 
the attainment of highest transcendental ends. 

This transcendental moral issue is precisely the essential quality 
of all lofty religious thought and feeling in all ages and countries. 
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The difference is only in a part of the route by which the goal has 
been reached. Most other great souls have reached it without 
going through the submarine tunnel of idealism, and without 
elaborating Kant’s ponderous scheme of a-priori exposition and 
proof. Their practical reason has been shot through with the 
light which comes from the cternal and central sun of the uni- 
verse. They have ascended to their lofty position by no circling 
back stairs of questionable a-priori logic. Spontaneously and 
inevitably, they have risen by the law of a celestial attraction, and 
become the cternal satellites of the infinite. They may have been 
vulgar dualists in philosophy, but they were nonc the less cxalted 
as moral and spiritual transcendentalists. Thus Gautama and 
Confucius were here quite as transcendental as Kant or Emcer- 
son; and in this spirit Jesus constantly: appealed to the highest 
form of thought and moral incentive, transcending all mertal 
motives and intcrests. He exclaims with vchemence, “Why do 
ye not even of yourselves judge what is Right?” Paul also said 
that he “commended the truth to every man’s conscicnce in the 
sight of God.” Here is the direct recognition of the supremacy 
and transcendentalism of the practical reason. This is the trend 
of all serious and deep thinking, the goal of ali earnest and honest 
practical purpose, and the day-star of all man’s noblest hope. 

In Jacobi we sce this in close connection with the special think- 
ing of Kant. With this thinking Jacobi was deeply imbued; and 
yet he cared little for its speculative clement and form, which, to 
his mind, obscured the practical; and so, rather as an opponent 
of Kant, he pleaded and advocated with cloquence and spiritual 
feeling for the practical transcendentalism which was the chief 
outcome and final object of all Kant’s labors. Jacobi’s faith was 
spiritual intuition, and nothing clse than Kant'’s practical rcason. 
In Fichte we see a stronger and sterner intellect than Jacobi’s 
and a spirit of far greater fervor working for the same end till 
speedily sclf-consumcd, while he is still more thorough than 
Kant himself in the doctrine that we directly know only our own 
subjective states. 

While others than speculative idealists have lived in this lofty 
region, it cannot be intelligently questioned that idealism, well 
conceived, does elevate the mind, does most profoundly impress 
“the categorical imperative,” does bring into bolder relief the 
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grand realities of the moral and spiritual universe as the only 
proper and ultimate reality. This, if not suffused with an element 
of common sense, may result in fantastic courses and schemes 
like the whilom “ Brook Farm” of New England transcendenal- 
ism; but, cven then, it is far better and wiser than dualistic 
transcendentalism as seen in Fourier and Owen and others. 

We are thus led to see that all the advanced practical life and 
thought of the world is transcendentalism in one form or another, 
It transcends the average ideas and aims of mankind. It tran- 
scends, in its ultimate motive and object the low-born enjoyments 
with which thcy are disposed to be satisfied. It impresses moral 
and spiritual ideas as intrinsically regnant and as of limitless 
authority and as despising all the bounds of spaces and times. 
It thus lives in a transcendental world as its native sphere and 
home. It ever sings: 


Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits are insphered 

In regions mild, of calm and serene air 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call Earth. 


Idealism, or transcendentalism, is of two kinds, the speculative 
and the practical. That of Kant was both, but the speculative 
was far the most conspicuous. That of Emerson and his New 
England confreres made the practical supremely paramount. In 
him the speculative idealism was quite well developed, while in 
Geo. Wm. Curtis, Nathaniel Hawthorne and the rest of the brother- 
hood, it was only very inchoative. They were in the main 
dualists of the modern phase, or, if monists, their monism was of 
a very undefined character. On the whole, it was the transcen- 
dentalism of the practical reason which formed their governing 
and characteristic clement. It is thus that they are seen to be 
essentially one with the superior souls of all ages who have 
developed well and followed faithfully their highest spiritual light; 
while they enjoy at the same time the distinction of constituting 
a peculiarly lofty intellectual type, more or less inspired and 
molded by the speculative transcendentalism of Kant. 
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OLD TIME EPITAPHS. 


By CLARA SPALDING BROWN. 


During a visit to the good old New England States in a recent 
summer, I became interested in the “grave-yard literature” of the 
quiet country towns; those staid and eminently respectable 
villages which have pursued the even tenor of their ways with 
little change in some respects since the pioneer days that now 
belong to “Auld Lang Syne.” Fresh from the bustling, progres- 
sive West, it almost seemed to me that these communitics had 
been indulging in a Rip Van Winkle slumber; yet now and then 
something of a modern nature would manifest itself, side by side 
with relics of a by-gone age, reminding the observer that although 
the old traditions and customs were not altogether discarded, the 
fashionable encroachments of this presumably enlightened period 
were gradually gaining a foothold. 

Perhaps the change in popular taste and education was nowhere 
more conspicuous than in the burial places of the dead. To me, 
at least, it appeared very significant. We no longer select the 
most desolate spot in all the country side in which to lay the 
bodies of our departed friends; nor do we, as a rule, leave these 
sacred enclosures in a state of perpetual neglect. Our “Mt. 
Hopes” and “ Evergreens” are a delight to the cye and a solace 
to the heart. The surroundings harmonize with the tender mem- 
ories of our cherished dead; we leave their mortal part resignedly 
among the beautiful flowers and trailing vines, the thick foliage, 
and sparkling waters, which combine to dispel the grewsomeness 
of the last sleep ordained for all humanity. 

This advance in refinement, and triumph over superstition, is 
evident also in the character of the stones and thcir inscriptions 
now in vogue. With the exception of an occasional showy monu- 
ment, chasteness of design, faith in a loving Creator, and an ab- 
sence of ostentation, are the noticeable charactcristics of tomb- 
stones now-a-days. Indeed, to such an extent is the penchant for 
simplicity carried that a century hence those who walk amid the 
graves of the present generation will find little to attract attention 
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in the flain white stones of small size but artistic design upon 
which will be seen only the simple word ‘“ Mother,” “ Hus- 
band,” “ Mary,” or “John,” —but how fraught with meaning! 
But an hundred years ago an cpitaph was the almost unfailing 
accessory of a tombstone, however humble, and its perusal at the 
present time gives some insight into the religious beliefs of that 
bygone pcople. 

The following inscriptions were jotted down while loitering in 
the mid-summer sunshine among the matted grass and tangle of 
briars that almost concealed rows of unadorned graves that never 
knew fostering care. The slabs of slate that marked them were in 
many cases so covercd with a clinging moss that nothing could be 
deciphered, others lay prostrate upon the ground, and others 
were broken and disfigured beyond reparation. Nothing but the 
awful fact of death was present, and the nature of many of the 
cpitaphs was calculated to inspire terror among the living, if not 
reverence for the occupants of the graves in question, who though 
dead, yet speak. For instance, this under date of 1805: 

Surviving friends, behold in me 
The emblem cf your vanity, 


My bed it is a lonesome grave 
And you such dwelling place will have. 


And this, over the grave of an cleven-year-old girl, who died in 
1804: 
Ye thoughtless youths, come view the grave 
Where you must shortly lay: 


Your ruby lips and active limbs 
Must mingle with my clay. 


The next, bearing date of 1813, appears to have been a favor- 
ite composition of more than local fame, as I found it, with slight 
variations, on a numbcr of stoncs in cach yard visited: 


Behold, my friend, as you pass by, 
As you are now, so once was I; 

As I am now so you must be,— 
Prepare for death and follow me. 


To this rather self-complacent verse was added in some 
instances another: 
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While I was musing on my end, 

In health, I told it to a friend;— 
Lay here my boncs, their last abode, 
To wait the order of their God. 


The above was found on five or six stones in a row at one 
place. 
Once stone of 1796 pertinently declares: 


Tho, not till ninety some retire, 
Yet monuments around declare 
How vast the number who expire. 


It will be observed that whercas the occasional cpitaphs of the 
present day are invariably in the third person—culogistic 
of the departed one’s traits of charactcr, or expressing confidence 
in a blissful cternity for the same —the old-time inscriptions are 
veritable voices from the tombs, and often savor strongly of a 
sclf-satisfaction which ill comports with the humility of true 
Christianity. Doubtless most of them are written by fricnds of 
the deceased, but the effect of personality is produced. 7 

Here is one of 1816: 


My friends, farewell, for I shall dwell 
In scenes of living bliss; 

Then I shall see as Iam scen 
And dwell where Jesus is. 


O, will you read and not take heed, 
But on your way pursue, 

My God doth know your thoughts also, 
And has a place for you. 


And the following bespeaks unwavering confidence in the life 
beyond the gates: 


Farewell, my dear Brethren, my Lord bids me come, 
Farewell, my Sisters, Iam now going home; 
Bright angels are whispering so sweet in my car, 
Away to my Saviour my spirit to bear. 
Less blissful, but in a spirit of resignation, is the following, 
framcd in 1800: 
Great God, I own my sentence just 
That yields my body to the dust, 


Yet by grace I hope to rise, 
And dwell with Christ above the skies. 
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Some conjectures regarding that mysterious property of man, 
the soul are betokened by this of 1801: 


Swift flies the soul, perhaps ’tis gone 
A thousand leagues beyond the sun, 

Or twice ten thousand more twice told 
Ere the forsaken day is cold. 


In 1761 some worthy body left this testimonial: 


Dear friends, for me pray do not weep, 
I am not dead but here do sleep, 
Within this Solid lump of clay 

Until the Resurrection day, 

And here Inded I must Remain 

Till Christ shall Rais me up again. 


A man killed bya falling tree, in 1798, left a warning, as 
follows: 


Watch ye that live, for you don’t know, 
How near you are to death, 

Or what may give the fatal blow 
To stop your fleeting breath. 


Another victim of accidental] death says, 


That sovereign God who set my bounds, 
Saw fit to take my breath, 

Be ready, then, each hour you live 
To meet an instant death. 


A good rule for us all to live by, if it-can be done without 
unduly marring the innocent pleasures of everyday existence 
through a morbid sense of the uncertainty and unimportance of 
earthly life. 

Here is a literary curiqsity of 1760: 


Shoon as the silver cord was loosed 
The Golden bool did break. 

This youth he in the grave must sleep 
Till Christ shall him awake. 

The Glorious Sound shall rend the Sky, 
And pears the darktom Cave, 

This youth he then shall hear the sound 
And leave the rotting grave. 


A sublime indifference to grammar is herein displayed, date of 
1801: 
No more, my friends, don’t weep for me, 
I’m gone into eternity! 
The way to death you all must tread 
And sleep with me among the dead. 
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This is another inscription that has many duplicates in New 
England church-yards: ’ 
Friends and physicians could not save 
My mortal body from the grave, 


Nor can y¢ grave confine me here 
When Christ shall call me to appear. 


The oldest one in my collection chronicles a death in1755. At 
the top of the large black slab was the hideous skull and cross- 
boncs with which many of the stones were bedecked, surmounted 
by the words, “Memento Mori.” Down the sides was arranged 
as follows, the axiom: 


From Age 


Death’s is 


arrest Free 


In the centre was the name, age, etc., of the deceased, in 
script. 


The same burial-ground—in a “banner” New Hampshire * 
town — contains a stone of which I heard much comment. It 

“Commemorates the memory of Mrs. Joanna Farley. She 
was a woman eminent for industry, usefulness and piety. Having 
lived 80 years and having been the natural parent of 200 off- 
spring. She died 20th Aug., 1797.” 

Below is this: 

Stay, Passenger, though dead I speak, 
You know the word convey’d 

A thousand calls like this you’ve heard, 
But have you one obey’d? 

In the town above mentioned there lived a quaint character 
named Doctor Jones, whose droll sayings are still repeated by the 
old residents. His once fine mind had become what the country 
people called “cracked,” and his memory is perpetuated in the 
old burying ground back of the church by this aspiring flight 
into the realms of poesy: 

In youth he was a scholar bright 
In learning he took great delight, 


He was a major’s only son, 
It was for love he was undone. 


Close by is the following ambiguous stanza: 
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Benjamin Parker, near cighty-three, 
Respectable you once did sce, 

His grandson now lies over him, 
We all must feel the effect of sin. 


As late as 1820 this flowery production was placed above the 
grave of a girl of seventeen: 


In faith she died, in dust she lics, 

But faith forsces that dust shall rise, 
When Jesus calls, while lope assumes 
And boasts her joy among the tombs. 


The following is a tribute to a young lady who departed this 
life in 1821: 
Could youth evade deth’s secret hour 
Or beauty stem his tide, 


Or virtue charm his fatal power, 
Then Rachel had not died. 


In 1831, some thoughtful husband tomforted his widow thus: 


My partner dear, as you draw near, 
Your husband's grave you see, 

Not long ago I was with you, 

But soon you'll be with me. 


The most elaborate cpitaph of all I discovered on an immense 
picce of slate, half hidden by a scraggly rose-bush. Beginning 
with the usual “ Memento mori,” of that date—1796—and adding, 
“Time, how short! cternity, how long!” the announcement 
was made that here lay the remains of an “amiable consort,” 
twenty-five ycars of age, and her “inocent babe.” The afflicted 
husband evidently wished td pay the greatest possible respect to 
the departed one, and covered the stone with praiscs that surcly 
would have caused the angclic spirit to sing for joy could it have 
been permitted to behold the loving words. And who shall say 
that this is impossible for denizens of the “ spirit land?” 


Here the fair youth, who ever promise gave, 
Sheds her sweet blossoms in the silent grave. 
True, mutual love had softened every care 

When mournful death divorced the happy pair. 
Blest with mild temper and of soul so even, 

She seemed a copy of the saints in heaven. 

Ilow lov’d, she liv’d, how much lamented fell, 
None but her husband’s sorrowing heart can tell. 
And thou, sweet Babe, too innocent for Earth, 
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Gave HER immortal joys who gave thee birth. 
Come, ye virgins fair, your charms survey, 
She was whate’er your tender hearts could say; 
Let the green turft receive your trickling tear. 

To this sad place your carliest garlands bring 

And deck her grave with firstlings of the spring. 

Let opening roses, drooping lilies te}, 

Like those her virtues bloom’‘d, alas! like these she fell. 
Round her, ye graces, constant vigils keep, 

And guard, fair innocent, her sacred sleep. 

Till that bright morn shall wake the virtuous clay, 

To bloom and triumph in eternal day. 


But I thought the climax in curious inscriptions was reached by 
a scvercly plain white stonc, dated 1838, among rows of black 
slabs of all sizes, in the most central—and therefore most fre- 
quented—of all the burial grounds in a thriving New Hampshire 
town. On reading the inscription that, ia large Ictters, covered 
every spare inch of space, I marvelled that some vandal had not 
long ago destroyed the too palpable evidence of serious church 
dissension in times past. Herc it is: 

[ere lies the body of Canonine I., wife of Carvin Cutter, M.D., 
at. 33. Murdered by the Baptist ministry and Baptist churches, as 
follows: 

She was accused of Lying in Church Meeting by the Rev. D. D. 
Pratt and Deac. Albert Adams—was condemned by the Church un- 
heard. She was reduced to poverty by Deac. Wm. Wallace. When 
an exparte council was asked of the ——— Baptist church, by the 
advice of their committee, they voted not to receive any communication 
upon the subject. The Rev. Mark Carpenter said he thought, as the 
good old Deac. Pearson said, ** we have got Cutter down and it is best 
to keep him down.” The intentional and malicious destruction-of her 
character and happiness, as above described, destroyed her life. Her 
last words upon the subject were, ‘‘ tell the truth and the imiquity will 
come out.” 

Before leaving this not very cheerful subject, I would like to 
mention a phenomenon that I witnessed in a little enclosure at 
Bass Harbor, Mt. Desert, where a strong vein of superstition still 
exists among some of the inhabitants. While at Southwest Har- 
bor, I was by several partics urged not to “go away without sccing 
the face on the grave-stonc;” and, after listening to a history of 
the strange appearance, was filled with conjecture as to how much 
of the vision was attributable to imagination and how much to in- 
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disputable fact. So one beautiful, breezy day an excursion was 
made to the mooted spot, on one of those exhilarating buckboards. 
which once enjoyed are never to be forgotten. 

Never was there a more incredulous mortal than the writer, for there 
is not one grain of superstition in her nature, nor any knowledge of 
the mysteries accounted for by spiritualism. I did not expect veri- 
fication of the islanders’ reports—but it was there! Even my short- 
sighted eyes beheld it while I was yet quite a distance from the 
large marble slab. Upon it was plainly seen the likeness of a gray- 
haired man, with long flowing beard, and eyes upturned in suppli- 
cation and a clearly-marked crown upon the brow, which—it had 
been asserted to me—would appear outlined upon the stone. 

How did it come there? What madeit! Questions none of us 
could answer,—though we were sure there was nothing supernatu- 
ral about it. Still it could not be the work of human hands. We 
observed a discoloration on the other side of the marble, but no 
traccs of a physiognomy. The most satisfactory conclusion of the 
party was that in some inexplicable manner the action of wind and 
weather was responsible for the remarkable appearance. Turning 
our attention to the companion stone, sacred to the memory of the 
faithful partner of this materialized man’s joys and sorrows, who 
died some years later, we were still further astonished to perceive 
the beginning upon that of a similar phenomenon. One side of a 
face was visible, with one eye, and indications of a growing photo- 
graphic effect. This was as patent to one of us as to another, refuting 
any suspicion among skeptics that we were victims of an illu- 
sion. A resident of the island whose veracity is as unquestioned 
as her intelligence, informed us that singularly enough the. portrait 
was a fac-simile of the man who was buried beneath the stone; that 
he was “a pillar of the church,” and frequently remarked in the 
prayer meetings that he had borne the cross in his earthly pilgrim- 
age and expected to wear the crown in the hereafter. The natives 
at the time of our visit had not discovered the second portrait. I 
often wonder if it has become more complete, and what would be 
the scientific explanation of the curiosity. 
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THE POETRY OF FORM AND COLOR. 


By FLETCHER REEDE. 


“Painting,” said Simonides, the Greek Voltaire, “is dumb poe- 
try.” To say of sculpture that it is “‘ poetry turned to stone,” and of 
architecture that it is the poetry of harmonious lines yearning 
upward toward the sky through lifted spire and dome and archi- 
trave, would be equally true, and, when taken broadly, equally 
deceptive; for neither painting nor sculpture nor architecture is 
in itself poetry in any other sense than that in which all language 
is poetry,—being, like language, simply a medium of expression. 

But we will not quarrel with our text. If Simonides had told 
the whole truth as regards either poetry or painting, he would 
have written a folio and spoiled an epigram. It serves the pur- 
pose of a text in suggesting a few thoughts concerning the poats 
whose visions were revealed through form, and the poems that 
have been painted instead of sung. Between the poets and the 
prose masters of painting there exists a distinction as broad as 
that between the poet and the essayist of literature. If Tenny- 
son had used a palette and brush instead of a pen, he would have 
painted the self-same tender Idylls of the King. A Gerard Dow, if 
he had turned his attention to literature, would have occupied 
himself with statistics, mainly of brooms. A Claude would have 
written pastorals, and Orcagna would have thundered sermons. 

Poetry is self-existent, and independent of material or form. 
Whether using the language of verse, or speaking in more sen- 
suous fashion through the inarticulate speech of painted canvas 
and chiselled marble, it remains essentially the same. Revealing 
itself through the sweeping outlines of the hills, and in the colors 
with which God has painted the earth for our delight and the 
heavens for our deeper joy and inspiration, it is— whether in 
nature or in art—what the soul is to the body. It is the spirit 
that makes alive. To the poet it is the essence of all life, the 
attar of an inward experience and vision. 


Among the ancients, prose and poetry are represented by 
nations rather than by individuals,—the Greeks embodying the 
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poetry, the Etruscans the prose element, both in art and life. 
To the Greek, beauty was both inspiration and reward. It meant, 
not only physical happiness, health and harmony, but immortality 
as well. The Theseus of antiquity is a fellow-being far on his 
way towards divinity. But beauty was divine only because it rep- 
resented one form of perfectness,— and the aspirations of the Greeks 
reached out in every direction for the most perfect thing possible 
under the heavens. 

Greek art attempted to deify and idealize the human; medizval 
and modern Christian art to humanize and realize the divine. For 
the Greeks, life itself was divine, existence a living poem; and so 
it came to pass that Homer sang of heroes and heroic, but quite 
human, gods, while Phidias and Praxiteles wrought in ‘“ marble 
colored like a morning cloud” the heroic forms inspired by Greek 
life and aspiration. -The Etruscans, on the contrary, endeavored 
only to reproduce with undiscriminating impartiality, as to beauty 
and nobility or ugliness of form, whatever nature offered to 
view. The Greek was an artist and a poet; the Etruscan a photo- 
grapher and a man of affairs. The art of the one has the power 
and repose of the ideal; that of the other has the force, the hon- 
esty and vitality of all true realism. 

“Why should I paint you?” said a Greek painter to a mis- 
shapen man; “no one wishes to look at you.” 

An Etruscan would have said, ‘‘The man is one of Nature’s 
facts; let us record him with the est.” 

So the Etruscans wrought, on tomb and on statue, the history 
of their daily lives, while the Greeks painted and chiselled poems 
which “ gently creep into our Study of imagination,” and teach us 
still something of their high art of dreaming. Greek life was 
manly, many-sided, artistic; the Etruscan, narrow, intense and 
prosaic,—the vigorous realism of its art degenerating at length into 
the gross and common-place, and sinking finally into the un- 
natural stiffness of Byzantine art. 

When Byzantine art was born, a new element had crept in. In 
Greece, Christianity had become a fact and a force, routing the 
happy old gods and sending them into the fastnesses of the hills. 
The feeling, noble in its essence, which dignified pain and sorrow, 
‘became in its perversion ignoble and abnormal. Denying the old 
Greek theory that man should find delight in a noble and virtuous 
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life, it renounced all hopes and expectations of joy, and believed 
that if a man suffered in doing right he became, by that measure 
of suffering, the more virtuous. As a result of this spirit of morti- 
fication, there came into cxistence a long line of pallid saints and 
madonnas, cffiigics of womanhood, whose only glory is in the 
golden phylacteries of their garments. 

‘Christian art, according to Ruskin, may be divided into two 
great masses. These masses, he calls symbolic and imitative; the 
symbolic reaching from the carliest ages to the close of the 14th 
century, the imitative, from that period until the present time. 
This division, although convenient, takes note only of the manner 
and not at all of the essential character of the art which expressed 
itself in these two different forms. Early Christian art occupied 
itself with theological subjects atone and was the outgrowth of 
theological thought; it was therefore symbolic; for the truths 
they tricd to represent could be portrayed only through symbols. 

The art of what is popularly called the Renaissance was poetic 
or sensitive art, both imitative and ideal; while the art of later 
times has been for the greater part imitative merely, and therefore 
prosaic. 

The painters of the first thirteen centuries were teachers rather 
than pocts. It was their mission to illustrate certain accepted 
facts of Christianity, —as that Christ was a prophet, priest or king, 
—to convey through the medium of painted canvas certain theo- 
logical ideas. 

“When an artist prefers ideas to sensations” says a recent 
French critic, ‘‘ he falls inevitably into allegory. Art becomes a 
mass of symbols, hicroglyphics, even mystifications.” This is 
what happened to the art of medieval Christianity. Searching, if so 
they might find out Him whose name is written in living charac- 
ters of light, these carly painters made of their pictures, treatises 
and sermons rather than poems; groping after the invisible and 
unattainable instead of apprehending with passionate delight the 
knowledge and beauty written upon the lifted hills and in the 
creeping valley grass; failing to recognize through His countless 
revelations the one ineffable artist of whom the whole green world 
and blue dome of sky is one vast sign and symbol. 

Not until the time of Giotto, the poet-painter of Assisi, do we 
discover a new influence and spirit. In Giotto art again becomes 
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human, — human enough to touch us, as well as divine enough to 
lift us through the human to that which is infinitely aboveit. As 
painter, poet and architect, he won the love and reverent worship 
of Florentine noble and peasant, reaching out too, through the 
dim ages to speak to us in subtle rhyme and rhythm of colored 
fresco and in the lifted spire of the Campanile, — ‘a poem 
wrought in marble.” 

Forty-five and fifty years after the death of Giotto, there were 
born in Florence, two men whose destiny it was to introduce into 
sculpture the same influence and impulse which Giotto had already 
exercised in painting. The names of these two were Lorenzo 
Ghiberti and Donatello, representatives of a class of artists who 
might be called pictorial sculptors 

Ghiberti was, in fact, a painter in bronze,— aiming to unite to the 
solidity of bas-relief the perspective of painting It was because 
Ghikerti looked not only at, but through nature to her methods, that 
he discovered her secrets; while Donatello (called somewhat un- 
justly, the pagan sculptor—from his love of the antique) strove to 
learn her mysteries from the ancients. But the antique was to him 
not so much a model as a glass through which he looked to see 
what manne: of men they were who had acquired such power of 
thought and such perfection of skill. He was pagan only as 
nature is pagan; in art and in life he was Christian. 

This fifteenth century of Ghiberti and Donatello was the mid- 
summer of poetic art in Italy England, too, had burst into sud- 
den bloom and blossom of artistic activity, but among the colder 
and less sensuous people of the Nerth art was dramatic and in- 
tellectual; in the South it was pictorial or plastic, appealing to 
man’s delight in form and color as well as in action and idea. 

There is not only the parallelism of time in the development 
of the artistic instinct in these two peoples, but a likeness, fanciful 
perhaps, but not wholly unwarranted between the poet-painters of 
Italy and the lyric and dramatic poets of England in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Angelico, the George Herbert of re- 
ligious thought, painted quaintly beautiful hymns instead of singing 
them. Mantegna, a man of intellect and extraordinary skill, 
rather than feeling, is not unlike Ben Johnson, with his immense 
ability, his learning and his love of the classic. 

Botticelli and Ghirlandajo are a Beaumont and Fletcher of 
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most exquisite beauty; and Signorelli, a very Webster in dramatic 
energy and intensity. But the comparison, like all comparisons, 
runs at length into differences instead of likenesses. In the year 
1483, Raphael was born,—the man whom Schlegel calls the 
Shakespeare of painting. Raphael’s genius, like Shakespeare’s, 
was both lyric and dramatic; and it would be interesting to trace 
the development of the many-sided natures of these two great 
masters, from the Venus and Adonis of Shakespeare and the 
softly smiling Madonnas of Raphael’s earlier period, to the trage- 
dies of the one and the violent dramatic action displayed in the 
later works of the other. 

In the year 1506 Raphael went to Florence. Michael Angelo 
had just completed his design of “ Soldiers Bathing in the Arno” ; 
and the year before, .Leonardo da Vinci had finished his famous 
cartoon. These works had an immense influence upon the devel- 
opment of his genius. During Raphael’s life in Rome, where he 
was more immediately under the influence of Michaei Angelo, he 
abandoned what might be called lyric painting and became a 
dramatist. Action as well as beauty became a dominant and con- 
trolling influence. 

After Shakespeare and Raphael came Milton and Michaei 
Angelo, the English and Italian masters of the epic; for, although 
Michael Angelo was born before Raphael much of his most sig- 
nificant work was performed after the death of his rival. Hibs life 
and work form an epoch in the history of art. Pindemonte calls 
him the man of four souls; and in none of the manifestations of 
this four-fold genius does he appear greater or more inexplicable 
than in sculpture. Whether his marbles slumber like the Night, 
or turn their faces toward us in shadowy indistinctness, like the 
Day, we feel in them a power like the power of untamed Nature. 
We seem to be standing in the presence-chamber of a great and, 
at times, a baffled intellect. The vagueness and incompleteness of 
his works touch us like the hush of a mysterious silence. It is as 
if the vastness of the vision had made the poet dumb, as if the 
grandeur of the thought had stilled the heart and the hand. 

Of the Venetian painters, with all the wonderful glow of light 
and color, in which their sympathetic, world-loving natures 
revelled, it is impossible te speak at length. Yet they too, were 
poets. Whatever the thought,— tender or strong, worshipful or 
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passionate,— Titian, Tintoretto and the rest always sung it, so far 
as harmonious and splendid color can sing; making of their pic- 
tures, poems both lyric and dramatic, and painting for the world 
of Venice its captivating vers de soctete. 

In illustrating thus imperfectly the poetic side of painting, we 
have attempted only a broad and general classification which 
naturally divides itself into the religious, the lyric, the dramatic, 
and the epic. 

To the faith and hope in the future we leave the fulfilment of 
the prophecies of the past; for that art alone is supremely grcat 
which recognizes ‘the divinity that shapes our lives,’ and per- 
ceives likewise the divine element in life which makes possible a 
reverent apprehension of all that is above, below and around us. 


LOVE’S PREFERENCE. 
By FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 
Love likes not laughter all the day, 


Nor would one like the year all May ; 
For pensive looks oft Love doth crave, 


And likes his mistress sometimes grave ; 
And though it dim a lovely eye, 

He chides her not if she do cry. 

Love likes to soothe a trembling maid 
Until her sobs And tears are staid ; 

For then he thinks she’s not all art, 


But hidden keeps a gentle heart. 
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By EGBERT L. BANGS. 


*¢ As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man is woman: 

Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other.” 


Did Longfellow ever hear the old saying, “he has two strings to 
his bow” applied to a young man who was trifling with two girls 


at once? And did tliat same old saying suggest to him the splen- 


did lines with which he begins the story of Hiawatha’s wooing? 
Or did the tales of Robin Hood and his merry men, who, with 
their long bows and arrows, shot down the King’s deer in Sher- 
wood forest, put him on track of the beautiful comparison in 
verse wherein he tells us that man and woman are just sueh 
counterparts as bow and bowstring? Be that as it may, the cord 
works in one way, the bow in another; and it is only by their 
united opposition, to speak paradoxically, that the feathered arrow 
is ever sent whizzing thrcugh the air. It takes a man and it takes 
a woman to make a home, as surely as it takes two persons to 
make a quarrel. -But ina home, made by two congenial spirits, 
you shall often see things done in such a peculiar, unexpected, 
original and saint-like way, by the cord side of the copartnership, 
that you can only account for what you see by saying ‘“ That’s the 
woman of it.” 

It was a pleasant evening in the latter part of October. The 
day had been one of those bright, clear ones that set the 
squirrels in the woods to dancing and frisking, and the ladies in 
town calling on all their friends. As you pass along the streets 
about 8 o’clock in the evening, glance in through the window of a 
certain house in a certain town that shall be nameless. You will 
see — or might have scen, on the night referred to—a man sitting 
all alone. Like Alexander Selkirk, he was “ monarch of all he 
surveyed.” But he was monarch only a part of the time, for he 
was a married man. On that particular occasion his wife had 
gone out to spend the evening. She had not gone alone, though 
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she had left him alone. With her there was the quaintest, best, 
brightest and most nearly perfect specimen of the Yankee school- 
mistress that ever “boarded round” before that abominable 
system was superseded by the modern improvement, which admits 
an educational force into a family as a boarder for less than the 
usual rates, for the sake of her excellent company. 

All alone that man his ‘lonely watch was keeping;’ but he 
ought not to have been very lonely, for he was sitting right before 
an open fire-place. It was a new altar to the god of fire; for an 
open fire was the one thing that two hearts had been set on having 
for some time, and it had all the charms of a new acquisition. As 
the James danced and rose and fell, the solitaire looked from time to 
time from the book he was reading to the bright fire, as if he 
found it hard to decide which should receive the honor of his 
attention. There was a lamp on the centre table, and an 
unlighted hanging lamp over it. Soon he settled down to the 
book, as a bee settles upon a clover blossom, intent to gather all 
its honey,— or —to quote the terse but somewhat rural compari- 
son of the schoolmistress — “like a chicken on a crumb.” It 
must have been a very interesting book, for in a short time he 
was completely absorbed in its pages. 

That man was capable of meeting the emergencies of life ina 
very creditable manner. He had any amount of moral courage, 
and could unflinchingly champion an unpopular cause if he 
believed with his whole soul that it was right If the good name 
of a friend was‘assailed, he was always ready to put lance in rest 
and defend it. Hada burglar put in an appearance in the dead- 
est hour of the night, he would have quietly drawn a revolver 
from under his pillow and shot at the rascal with entire self-pos- 
session. His presence of mind in the midst of nocturnal alarms 
was wonderful, and it was once severely tested. He entered his 
bed room one night without a light, and as a muff supported by 
four velvet paws ieaped from the bed, he illustrated the meaning 
of Longfellow’s famous line, ‘‘ Useless each without the other,” 
by very emphatically exclaiming, 

“Kate! Kate! there’s a big cat in our room! What shall we 
do?” 

And yet if called on ata moment’s notice by anything human 
for an off-hand speech, he always rose to the occasion and said 
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his say without boring the audience or making himself ridiculous 
by uttering fifth-class witticisms that had been repeated a hundred 
times before by other men. 

Just as he was in the midst of a most interesting chapter there 
came a quick snap, followed by the downfall of a lamp chimney, 
and an immediate out-pouring of smoke. Now the breakage of 
chimneys in that family the preceding winter had been unprece- 
dented. A new chimney seemed like a lover’s promise, made 
only to be broken. At last a new style of chimney came into 
market. They were called the non-breakables. Pleasing name! 

“ But wo’nt they break?” 

“Tet me show you,” said the smiling deceiver behind the 
counter. 

And then he took one and threw it half across the room. It 
fell on the bare floor with a ringing whack, and then rolled under 
the stove, unbroken. 

‘You could use that chimney to play base ball with,” said the 
seller. ° 

“Tt is naught; it is naught,” saith Solomon’s buyer, “ but when 
he goeth his way he boasteth,”—probably over his wonderful 
bargain. 

This time the seller did the boasting and the buyer believed. 

He took the ‘“‘non-breakable” home. The next morning he com- 
plained of his wife’s carelessness in leaving needles and pins on the 
floor for him to step on with his bare feet. Poor man! he had not 
yet learned to distinguish a needle from a bit of broken glass. 
Had Hamlet boarded in his family instead of the pretty school- 
mistress, he would have said, ‘“ Frailty, thy name is lamp chimney.” 
He never would have made frailty the characteristic of woman. 

“Mistress of herself, though China fall,” is a proverb that 
applies to the perfectly self-possessed woman; for there are 
women who are perfectly self-possessed and delightfully amiable 
under all the little annoyances that sometimes bristle upon the 
duties of a day, “like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” But 
when such things happen to a man, even to a good man, he is not 
the fretful porcupine, but the fretful man; and the porcupine 
would be the more agreeable companion of the two. It did not 
occur to our friend that his long coveted fireplace, in all the glory 
of maple wood in full blaze, really showed off to better ad- 
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vantage without the rival of a brighter light. Neither did 
he call to mind the great men who have laid the foundation 
of their greatness in the chimney-corner, courting science by 
the blaze of pine knots,—while some country bumpkin was 
courting their elder sister in the front room by the light of a tal- 
low dip. Our friend was irritated just a little, — yes, just’a good 
deal; and as he was alone—and so had no quick-witted wife to 
suggest what a man cannot see when it is right before his eyes — 
he did not at first know what to do. Previous breakages coming 
thick and fast had robbed nearly all the lamps in the house of 
their crystal crowns. 

But over the table there was a hanging lamp with a large porce- 
lain shade. That lamp could be taken out and placed upon the 
table. Wonderful discovery! Brilliant idea, to be originated by 
a man at his own fireside. Yes, there was hope now. Be it 
remembered that when that lamp was in the socket it just balanced 
a heavy weight that ran on pulleys and chains. Poor man! how 
little he thought of the law of balances as he took the lamp out 
and stupidly let go his hold of the frame. Of course it went up 
like a balloon, and then there came a grand crash, taking a large 
piece right out of the porcelain shade. 

“ Confound it!” exclaimed he, “the very d— is to pay to- 
night! What will ske say? And that irrepressible school ma’am 
—what will she say? Very likely she will want to air her Latin, 
and will trot out Virgil’s orrentibus umbris, and then ask if I ever 
saw the solemn shades, or the horrid shades, or something else 
that will be aggravating.” . 

There was another drop of poison in the cup that poor fellow 
had to drink. Only a few weeks before, his good wife had allowed 
the same upward tendency in the balancing power of that lamp to 
display itself to the utter ruin of a magnificent porcelain shade, 
and he well, he did not scold; he never does; but he won- 
dered — aloud — how she could have done it. Now he knew. 

But what does he hear? There is the rattle of a key in the 
night lock, and his wife and the pretty schoolma’am have re- 
turned. A beautiful state of mind he is in to receive them. 

“Why, my dear! what zs the matter?” asked his wife, as she 
entered the room fresh and radiant after a pleasant evening with 
the history class. 
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“Matter? why, matter enough to make a saint use profane 
language. What an infernal swindle these lamp chimneys are! 
You can’t even look coldly on one without smashing it into a 
thousand pieces.” 

“Don’t fret your poor soul, my good husband, over so small a 
matter.” 

“But confound it! that is’nt all. Look at that porcelain shade, 
will you?” 

The schoolma’am took the situation in, and gave, first, a look 
at the broken shade and then a prolonged whistle,— for whistling 
in every variety of pucker is one of her accomplishments. Her 
whistle was so peculiarly significant, as she kept looking up, that 
his lordship asked her what in the world she meant. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing at all,” said she, as innocently as if she 
had been one of the innocents who went abroad with Mark Twain. 
“Only,” continued she, “I thought I would whistle ‘Down Brakes’ 
before we have another smash up that will send us all to the 
shades.” 

The malicious ingenuity of that far-fetched remark had the 
effect of a counter-irritant. His lordship thought she had made a 
worse mess than he had, and became civil. 

“How did I do it?” said he. 

“Oh, after the chimney fell from grace, I went to take down the 
lamp that hangs over the table; but, like a fool, I forgot to hold 
on, and so of course it went up about as you went down the first 
and the last time you ever tried to skate. I do declare,” said 
Bruin, “the makers of such detestable chimneys ought to live in 
glass houses as brittle as their own wares, and I’d like to be the 
one to cast the first stone at them. It would be no sin te do it.” 

Isn’t it strange how a man, one of the lords of creation, can rave 
and tear his hair over what one of the ladies of creation can remedy 
before he has had time to cool off ? 

Behold the man of it and the woman of it! For while the Bear 
was growling, the baroness had applied to the broken piece some 
kind of a “stickum-together compound,” bought of a wandering 
retailer, God bless him! for the small sum of ten cents. That 
broken piece had narrowly escaped the fate of Shadrach, Mesch- 
ech and Abednego,—it is a great wonder that the Bear did not 
pitch it into the fire. In less time than it has taken to record the 
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breakage the shade was as good as ever,—not a bit worse cracked 
than you would have considered the Lord of the Manor five min- 
utes before the mending was accomplished. 

The next day the porcelain shade was adorned with a band of 
gilt paper that completely covered the crack, and was a positive 
addition to the beauty of the hanging lamp. It was not Aladin’s 
lamp, and it revealed no enchanted cave, with trees bearing fruits 
that were diamonds and rubies, but it did bring to light the gem of 
a woman’s character, viz., tact and patience, where a man would 
think he did well if he kept from swearing. 

The pretty schoolma’am with deflected eyes is reappointed every 
year, for no board of trustees would venture to drop her from the 
faculty. It is quite amusing to see how she always agrees with the 
opinions of her ladyship who mended the lamp shade so deftly. 
She takes her part in all matters wherein the good lady differs from 
her husband, and woe be to any other individual who dares insinu- 
ate aught against her. She believes in her absolute perfection as 
completely as the Englishman believes the old common law 
doctrine that ‘the king can do no wrong.” 

The schoolmistress is more and more disposed to ask round- 
about questions concerning the ways of men, and how to manage 
them. She stubbornly refuses to tell who gave her the ring she 
wears on her forefinger, but is sure that if Aer lamp chimney ever 
breaks in er house she shall know just how to treat the case. 
Whenever some new triumph of patience or of womanly tact is 
brought out in the home circle where lamp chimneys even now 
sometimes crack and fall to pieces, she says to the little woman at 
the head of the household, 

“ How in the world do you accomplish all these results and 
never get out of joint with things generally?” 

The invariable answer might be, ‘“‘ That’s the woman of it.” 

The pretty schoolma’am is making a desperate effort just now to 
commit to memory the names and wonderful sayings of the seven 
wise men of Greece, to be recited at the next meeting of the history 
class. That of Bias was, ‘‘Most men are bad.” She claims that 
the reason is this: the pattern of most men is cut on a bias. 

May she yet find a full pattern of perfect manhood and believe 
in it, and never be deceived thereby. 
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TO AN ARCHAZ.OLOGIST. 


By SAMUEL V. COLE. 


Methinks you have come rather late, Sir, 
The banquet is over. Begin 

- And knock, if you choose, at the gate, Sir,— 

I fear they will not ask you in. 


Listen! the music is ended, 
The lamps in the chambers dead ; 
With silence the voices have blended, 
The King and his guests are abed. 


You might have come hither from Gades 
(Permit me to add) in the West, 

Since the lords said good-night and the ladies 
Went smiling away to their rest. 


The watchers and wards of the towers 
Are asleep at their posts, or away — 
Not heard there at least for some hours — 
O, the soundest of sleepers are they ! 


But try if you will. That is splendid! 

Knock again — what? dig through the wall? 
*Tis time our acquaintance had ended — 

Not a guest, but a thief, after all! 


Ay, a bold one! with rattle and clatter, 
You strike for the palace and take 
What pleases your fancy. No matter, 

The owners seem not to awake. 


And perhaps you are right. ’Tis a pity 
That treasures should stay here so long 

Unused in their sleepy old city,— 
Perhaps you are doing no wrong. 


Yes, come, see, and conquer, you Cesar, 
Then carry your booty away ; 

I warrant you, Tiglath-Pilezer 
Could give you the odds in his day 
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As athief! Why, the arch you are under 
Very likely was built — if you choose 

To remember his failings — of plunder 
He took from his neighbors, the Jews. 


His treatment of them was as shabby 
As yours is of him, you discern ; 

When they dig up your Westminster Abbey, 
?Twill even; we all have our turn. 


But reflect, as you dig it and dump it— 
Your spadeful, I mean — in your raids, 

How a blast from the ultimate trumpet 
Would out-rival a million of spades! 


This silent and slumbering nation 
In layers so deep in the ground, 
All the pulverized population 
Which the breezes are blowing around ; 


The chariot wheels and the horses, 
The soldiers, the captives, the men 

Once Kings, but now innocent corses, 
I’m certain could startle you then ! 


Old Assan-bonipal, Sargon, 
Esar-haddon —all still in their beds — 
Whose speech was that stammering jargon, 
Whose business was — chopping off heads. 


a 


Remember, I say, if you must keep 
At work at your pilfering so, 

What a stir there would be in your dust heap 
If the trumpet should happen to blow. 
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AN OLD-TIME NEW ENGLAND PASTOR. 
By HARRIETTE M. NELSON. 


Few of the New England colonial pastorates were more remark- 
able, both as regards length and an even tenor of prosperity, than 
that of the Rev. Edward Barnard over the first church in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. A contemporary diary has this record: “April 16, 
1743, Great snow storm, eleven inches on a level. Rev. Barnard 
ordained.” 

The ministry which opened so tempestuously, continued its quiet 
course upon the pleasant banks of the Merrimack for thirty-one 
years, thus coming down to the very verge of the great struggle 
for independence. Seven years before his settlement at Haverhill 
Edward Barnard had graduated at Harvard at the precocious age 
of sixteen. His grandfather and father before him were also, 
Harvard graduates and ministers of the gospel, and all three had 
a high reputation for learning, eloquence and dignity. 

A little package of old manuscripts now preserved in the 
pastor’s library of the Center Church in Haverhill belongs co the 
period of this early pastorate. Most of these documents are 
sermons, written on small sheets of coarse paper, now yellow with 
age. A few, which date back as far as the year 1710, are of the 
time of Rev. Samuel Brown, an earlier pastor, whose crabbed 
handwriting is in marked contrast with the clear and graccful style 
of that of his successor, though in the case of both, itis painfully 
and microscopically minute. Several of these sermons have 
headings which refer them to special occasions,—as a “ Day of 
general Thanksgiving, Aug. 10, 1710,’—‘“ The Indians breaking 
out, 1746,’ —‘‘On account of the rebellion in Scotland, 1745.” 

But to an ordinary reader, the most interesting documents in 
the little package are three or four of a more personal character, 
which give us an insight into the methodical habits of good larson 
Barnard and the generous customs of the parishes of a century 
and a half ago. 

Two little yellow almanacs of the year 1741 and 1744 contain 
various brief but quaint memoranda, the first being made while 
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Mr. Barnard was as yet unsettled, and preaching, as these notes 
show, for his father in Andover, or at other places; while there 
is an occasional forlorn Sunday entry of ‘Sat still at home.” On 
April 5th and 12th, 1741, he preaches for “Bro. Thomas at New- 
bury Newtown.” On April oth he rather sarcastically records, “Bro. 
‘thomas was married to Mrs. Molly Woodbridge. Hoh, Hoh, 
Hoh.” 

Under date of July 8th, he records, “Brother Thomas moved to 
his house.” A few months later, we read, “Bro. Thomas borrowed 
of me one shilling for shaving, five shillings for ferrying his chair 
and ten shillings for Mr. Parsons’s sermon.” During several 
months of the year 1741, a list is kept of “lectures preached by 
itinerant preachers,” which ends suddenly with the entry, “they 
come on so Thick yt. to write yr. Names and places would be 
endless.” 

Being at last comfortably settled in his parsonage by the Merri- 
mack, Mr. Barnard records, “Jan. 9th, My wife came home.” 
“March 15th, River began to open.” “June 3d, About 10 o'clock, 
terrible Earthquake.” Then follows several memoranda of days’ 
labor performed by sundry parishioners, and wages paid to Ruth, 
evident'y the maid-servant, who, on March 31st, “Went to visit 
her Relations with my Horse,” and ‘‘ began to go to school,” Aug. 
31st. 

For the ten years, beginning with 1762, we have two manuscripts 
entitled “‘ Account of Benefactions,” and containing a careful list of 
gifts received, with the donors’ names, many of which are still 
familiar ones in this community. This record of good things 
makes one’s mouth water, even after the lapse of a century and a 
quarter. There are beef and veal and chickens and a long pro- 
cession of ‘roasting Pigs ;” while the return of spring never failed 
to bring salmon, ‘“‘Shadd” and “ Pickarel,” of the “first catching.” 
At Thanksgiving time, it might be said of the good—and gifted— 
Parson as of Chaucer’s franklin, “it snewed in his house of meat 
and drink.” Then came turkeys, pigeons and geese, “bisket” and 
oranges, ‘‘ mince pye, crambrie tart and fine Pudding” with no end 
of “spairrib.” On another occasion, there are sent from “Mrs. 
Ayer, Lady of ancient Deacon, a cheese new, part of an old cheese 
and Diet-bread to assist in the entertainment of our Quilters.” 
Gifts of brandy, rum and ‘‘Cyder” show that the days of prohibi- 
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tion had not as yet dawned, while pipes and tobacco go not 
unmentioned. 

Nor were the donations confined to supplies for the inner man. 
One was after this wise: ‘Mrs. Sally McHard, genteel Tooth- 
picks to myself and Lady ;” while one rather puzzling memoran- 
dum runs thus; “Mr. Marsh, Tutor at College, half a ticket to my 
wife —3 dollars.” A new saddle from nine donors is mentioned 
in impressive capitals, but the smallest favors seem to be always 
noticed, such as an orange or two now and then, or “(a Mugg from 
Mrs. Steele and a little Mugg to Sally from her negro girl Kate.” 

Certain brothers Cary were evidently the good geniuses of the 
Barnard household. Bro. Richard Cary is credited on one occa- 
sion with the gift of six gallons of Rum, and “Bro. Sam’! Cary, 
quam plurima.”’ Again there is a Dollar apiece to ‘“‘Nedd and 
Nath’l,” and a Wigg and pair Scissars from Bro. Nath’l Cary, while 
from Rev. Thomas Cary, is acknowledged ‘‘a Gown for my son 
Nedd, one side fine Plaid, other handsome Calliminco.” If we 
could only have a picture of Master Ned on his first appearance 
in that smart new garment, and find out its precise cut ! 

It would seem that the minister must have been well supported 
if, as seems to have been the case, these gifts formed no part of 
his ‘‘sallary,” which is herein stated as sixty pounds in 1762 but 
to have been increased in 1763 to £73, s6, d3. 

Just before the outbreak of the Revolution, the records cease 
with a few entries made in another book by Sarah Barnard, the 
Sally of the previous entries. 

Whether all this overflow of generous plenty was kept up during 
the hard times of war, we have no means of knowing, but for the 
ten preceding years, life at the parsonage must have been like a 
continuous donation visit, although the helter-skelter character of 
these ‘‘ benefactions”” reminds us strongly of Barkis’ offerings of 
affection to Pegotty,—‘‘a double set of pig’s trotters, a huge pin 
cushion, half a bushel or so of apples, some Spanish onions, a box 
of dominoes, a canary bird and cage, and a lot of pickled pork. 
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Writers in their several localities in New England, who may be 
cognizant of historical events and traditions of which such localities 
claim the ownership, will always find the pages of the New ENGLAND 
MaGaAzinE open to the records which they may be pleased to submit 
for publication. There is a mass of historical matter pertaining to the 
settlement and growth of this section of the country which has never 
-yet been brought out to the light. It is a quarry that invites the most 
diligent working. But the working which will prove most effective is 
that of individuals at separated points, rather than that of a single and 
practically isolated mind, that has to laboriously forage for facts which 
are so familiar to others as to be thought of inferior public interest. If 
the genius of a Scott was potent enough to evoke new life from the 
naked hills and gloomy glens of barren Scotland, and attract the civil- 
ized world to its admiring contemplation, it cannot be said with any 
truth that New England is not packed with local traditions and popu- 
lous with tales, which, once reproduced with the genuine life-coloring, 
are capable of charming the imaginations of the present generation and 
leading the current attention captive. 

= 

New YEar’s somehow starts the blood anew, and brings us all back 
to fresh life again. Though its social recognition may have lapsed 
into a habit, there is sentiment enough left to give it warmth and ani- 
mation, and lift it wholly out of perfunctory and routine observances. 
Everybody welcomes New Year’s. It is the turning of a new leaf; 
beginning at the top of a clean page; the glad contemplation of a 
record that is yet to be made; the unobstructed view from the crest of 
the next hill; a willing forgetfulness temporarily of the experience that 
lics behind, and an eager welcoming of all that is unlimited and untried 
before. We all need such a day at least once in the course of the three 
hundred and sixty-five. It is good for us as a help to self-purification. 
Did we never feel a simultaneous impulse to cut loose from the old and 
habitual and reach out for that which is yet unsoiled by our contact, it 
would be but a dead life that we are leading, and it might as well be 
without imagination and sentiment as not. Therefore the New Year’s 
holiday is instinctively held in true esteem by the world of civilization, 
and made the occasion for revising the conduct and renewing the 
character. 
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Although the year naturally begins for all races of men with the 
return of Spring, when the year is new indeed, by imperial edict it has 
been arbitrarily set where it is, with no significance beyond that which 
goes with personal ambition. We observe it where it now is because 
we have observed it, and for no other reason. But coming so near 
the mid-winter, it chances that our facilities for turning it to good 
social account are much superior to what they would be at the time of 
the early equinox. The custom of the country here is snow and sleigh- 
riding, sharp, clear air, bright eyes and rosy cheeks, gay spirits, good 
wishes, and the exchange of gifts. If ever during the twelve-month, 
this is the time to forgive injuries and advance to new friendships; the 
time to reject what is worthless or harmful in our lives, and resolve on 
the steady attainment of what is pure and noble, and enriching; the 
time to bury old resentments, and all needless griefs, and every ob- 
structing habit under the white snows of the season. The wish springs 
in every breast to be happy, and that of course carries with it the diffu- 
sion of happiness. The common desire is to discover, each for him- 
self, a fresh, new world. And that is why we all kindly offer, one to 
the other, the sincere wish for A Happy New YEAar. m 

*° 

The American workingman is in many respects a unique being. Not 
only is he the special product of nineteenth century civilization but of 
nineteenth century civilization on American soil under the influence of 
American republican institutions, in the midst of American industrial 
prosperity, and as an important and powerful political factor in a country 
where vast mines of material wealth have barely begun to be discovered. 
It will be readily admitted that, as a rule, the workingman of the time, 
to whatever department of handicraft or labor his productive skill and 
energies may be devoted, is worthy of the favorable social and political 
setting in which he finds himself. He is, as a rule, a man of observa- 
tion and intelligence, and has deliberately-formed and well-matured 
opinions on most questions that concern his own position, privileges, 
rights, duties and responsibilities as a citizen. He is industrious, 
honestly endeavoring to fill each labor-hour with such work as shall 
prove a solid contribution to the wealth and well-being of the world. 
He is sober, careful, thrifty, a lover of family and home, not courting 
the questionable associations of the saloon nor wasting his hard-earned 
wages in the indulgence of sensual and imbruting passions. He isa 
loyal and law-abiding citizen ready to uphold the honor of the flag, and 
anxious to maintain the social order which guarantees his own and his 
children’s social well-being. Such a being must always be a felt power 
in any civilized community and his opinions must always claim respect- 
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ful attention. There is therefore nothing surprising in the tone and 
attitude assumed by the representatives of labor in this country at the 
present moment. However offensive that tone and attitude may be to 
capitalists and large employers of labor, the independence, dignity and 
decisiveness displayed are nothing more than the usual concomitants 
of conscious power. The circumstance is significant and noteworthy 
that the delegates who were sent to Washington, March 12th, to protest 
against further agitation on the question of the tariff, took special care 
to explain that they did not come as supplicants, but as representing the 
back-bone of the nation’s industrial life, and that the protection of the 
interests of labor was the first duty of Congress. This doubtless, 
properly understood and safe-guarded from the many misapplications to 
which it is obviously liable, is all right, but it is impossible to escape 
misgivings lest what seems a new-born sense of power should become 
inseparably as it is now accidentally allied with socialistic theories and 
economic doctrines that are fraught with mischief to the nation. 
’ Tis excellent 

To have a giant’s strength; ’ tis tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. 

There is no reason to doubt that every anxiety is felt and every care 
will be used by the leaders of the Knights of Labor, that the policy and 
action of that powerful industrial organization, now said to include in 
its membership from two to two and a half millions of American 
workingmen, will be moderate and fair ; but the recent character of the 
organization shields it largely from the wholesome influence of public 
opinion and criticism, and thus the most effectual guarantee that its 
action and demands shall be in the main legitimate and just is rendered 
impossible. Here lies a danger and it is a very real one. 

\ ag 

At the last monthly meeting of the Massachusetts Council of the In- 
stitute of Civics, some remarks were made by Mr. J. Evarts Green, of 
Worcester, on the subject of municipal government, which were aside 
from those of the other speakers. and suggestive of methods of bringing 
about improvement in its administration. He premised his remarks 
with the statement that one-half of the population of Massachusetts is at 
the present time living in cities. In consequence, the old mode of 
instruction, by which every citizen got a practical education in civics 
from town meeting debates and proceedings is no longer available to 
this half. To this circumstance he ascribed the declension in the 
morale of public service, which is generally lamented. The men 
chosen to city councils are generally elected on personal considerations, 
and not for what it is either known or foreseen that they will do; they 
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are esteemed good fellows, and no one has any particular objection to 
them. Town meetings elect officers for what they know they will do. 

The result has generally been that the city councils are composed, to 
a large extent, of small men, not to say bad men, eager for public dis- 
tinction, who will resort to all the expedients of partisan practice to 
get themselves nominated and elected. The wiser and better informed 
class of citizens will not resort to these schemes, and prefer to remain 
at home, and so the field is left open to men who are not qualified at 
all to perform public duties well. The remedy proposed was to have a 
larger membership of the common council. He would make twenty 
members for each ward, to be elected on a general ticket. A few really 
able and strong men would be put on each party ticket to make it go at 
the polls. The people would have the benefit of these few superior 
men from each ward, whichever party triumphed, whose presence in 
the council would improve the tone and elevate the standard of public 
dcliberative proceedings. The highly unobjectionable men on either 
ticket would be likely to be scratched. And the large assembly chosen 
would perform the function in civics that the town meeting for two 
centuries has performed. 

o* . 

The labor problem incessantly urges itself upon the public attention. 
It will not down at any man’s bidding, It is stated in all its forms and 
with every circumstance of detail. It is becoming, in fact, the question 
of the hour. Labor demands, to condense the matter, a larger share 
of the product. It alleges that profit is drawn entirely from that, and 
hence that it has a claim to a larger share. It challenges the customary 
assumption that it is paid out of a stated wage-fund, the accumulation 
of past industry and saving, and insists that it earns its rightful wages 
as it goes along, and that those wages come out of the product and 
nothing else. This point conceded, which labor advocates and main- 
tains with all its ability, the consequent one is that it is entitled to a 
proportionate reward of the product, or, in other words, of the profit of 
the product when exchanged. Labor denies that with increased pro- 
duction wages should be lower, asserting, on the other hand, that they 
should be higher. The larger the product the more there should be 
to be distributed. 

Ir is questioned, with the utmost seriousness, whether an increase of 
laborers does indeed diminish the wage-fund, seeing that that exists 
only in the product itself at the different stages of its progress. Capi- 
tal, it is held by the advocates of labor, may assist in the work of 
production, and is chiefly serviceable in storing the results and handling 
them to the best advantage, speculatively and otherwise ; but it is not 
-out of that, but out of the product of labor that wages come, and they 
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are not actually paid until the work of production is completed. 
Hence labor claims its proportionate share of the result, which it 
asserts it does not now receive. This is the substance of the claim set 
up on its behalf, and the real object of the current contention. Yet, 
allowing that it could ultimately succeed in enforcing its claims, it will 
have to be remembered that thrift, and sacrifice, and sobriety, and sav- 
ing will more than ever constitute the plain conditions of its success, 
without which it cannot expect to better itself at any time. Labor has 
yet to learn to correct the habit of waste in its many forms before it 
can hope to secure a prosperity either appreciable or enduring. 


* * 
* 


Tue series of papers on Isms and Denominations which has been 
projected tor the pages of this magazine will be found continued in 
the present issue, the article on the Congregational Churches, by one 
of the most distinguished and learned of the leaders of that denomina- 
tion, being worthy of the widest attention. Although the two subjects 
are practically unrelated, they nevertheless run one into the other by 
the process of natural affinity, which rarely fails to bring together 
things habitually kept apart and not permitted to be even mentioned 
together. The religious principle really runs through all forms of 
belief, so that it may be considered next to impossible to make a state- 
ment of one without impliedly introducing all the rest. For the first 
time THE NEw EncLtanp MaAGaAzineE undertakes to present the dif- 
ferent sects and beliefs in their proper order and mutual relation, and 
to thoroughly inform the public mind on a subject whose scveral 
branches more often create perplexity of thought than they excite 
sympathetic inquiry. These several papers cannot fail to prove fully 
as instructive as they will be found interesting. 


* * 
* 


Tue overworking of school-children has finally grown to the di- 
mensions of a general complaint, not so much by the immediate suf- 
ferers as by their parents and friends, whose experience is ripe enough 
to satisfy them of the pernicious folly of the practice. Studies- are 
piled in on the young mind that are not rudimentary nor yet of any 
service in discipline, tasking only the memory already overstraincd, and 
exciting only the passionate elements of ambition. The production of 
prodigies on the one hand, and the undue magnification of the teacher’s 
office on the other, seem to be the chief purpose of the public school 
system which is supported at such vast and increasing cost to the tax- 
payers ; but when a fresh army of youth is annually turned out upon the 
world, with faculties awakened to a rather preternatural appreciation of 
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their situation but without openings anywhere awaiting them, it be- 
comes a serious question to know what to do with them. There is no 
doubt that a certain amount of industrial education would prove a 
healthy check to the present tendency to crowd fruitless studies into 
unwilling minds, while it would obviously prepare multitudes for a 
career of productive usefulness on which they might enter almost im- 
mediately. 


* * 
* 


Coneress adjourned for a holiday season of two weeks, according to 
the invariable custom. No business of importance had been transacted 
previous to the adjournment, but a number of measures will be pressed 
to an issue soon after the re-assembling, the interstate commerce bill 
noticeably. A proposition to repeal the internal revenue taxes is pro- 
mised, but it is not thought that it can prevail. One of the most 
interesting matters connected with Congress is the proposal to extend 
the short session until April, to me date on which occurs the anniver- 
sary of the original installation of the Government. This would give 
more time for business to the second session of each Congress. and 
tend to bring it up to the level of practical importance which attaches 
to the long session. And the proposed change in the day of inaugura- 
tion, too, would bring that universally interesting event into a scason 
that would naturally invite a much larger attendance of the people from 
every part of the country. 


Tue number of public libraries in the United States, listing about 
six thousand, constitutes the promise and potency of a numerous 
people, whose destiny it is to be thoroughly intelligent and instructed 
far above the average standard so far achieved by modern civilization. 
These scattered libraries are like seed sown broadcast over the country, 
to spring up and bear fruit, some twenty, some sixty, and some an 
hundred fold. One can better estimate their actual influence by im- 
agining what the country would be without them. We might, it is 
true, become the richest people on the face of the earth in point of pro- 
ductive power and its sure accumulations, and still travel our weary, 
dreary rounds in the deep straw of materialism, ending with the sleep 
of satiety. Would that indeed be life, or even approach to any one of 
its ideals? Impossible. Let us not, then, underrate the continual 
companionship of the public library, or hesitate in rendering it all the 
support it requires at our hands. It contains the real world within this 
outer and visible world, and is able to create anew from the old, and 
thereby dissipate all cares and lighten the burdens of sorrow itself. 
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INDEX-MAKING for bocks is far more than an art, though many people 
are satisfied to regard it as not much more than an industry. It tasks 
the whole family of the faculties of the maker’s mind. There is hardly 
an intellectual quality which it does not put to instant and continuous 
service. The London G/ode estimates it none too highly in saying 
‘*that the index-maker must have a high degree of imagination in the 
truest sense — enough to put himself in the place of every possible 
student for every possible purpose, so as to know, by a sort of instinct, 
what each would require. He must have the logical faculty that knows 
what to omit as well as what to insert; and he must know the work 
he deals with, not merely with mechanical precision but with intelli- 
gent mastery. Indeed, the ordinary index-maker is in this unfortunate 
position— he requires qualities that would place him above his work, 
and yet he cannot do his work efficiently without them. The result is 
that there is scarcely such a thing as a really good index in the world; 
nor will there be, until the truth is recognized of the fact that the pro- 
duction of more indices to books, and not more books themselves, is 
the most practically useful work in which any trained scholar can en- 
gage. A good and comprehensive index should be worth, to its com- 
piler, the number of its words in gold; and its achievement should 
imply fame.” 

as 

Tue concluding paragraph in the recent lecture of Henry George, 
delivered in Boston, on ** Moses and the Land Question,” is worth re- 
petition here. After describing and defining the work of creating a 
people which alone has made the name of Moses the example for the 
law-givers of all time, he apostrophized him thus :—** He was a leader 
and servant of men! Law-giver and benefactor! Toiler towards the 
promised land, seen only by the eye of faith! Type of the high souls 
who in every age have given to earth its heroes and martyrs, whose 
deeds are the precious possessions of the race, whose memories are its 
precious heritage! With whom among the founders of empires shall 
we compare him? To dispute about the inspiration of such a man 
were to dispute about words. From the depth of the unseen such 
characters must draw their strength ; from fountains that flow only for 
the pure in heart must come their wisdom. Of something more real 
than matter ; of something higher than the stars; of a light that will 
endure when suns are dead and dark ; of a purpose of which the phy- 
sical universe is but a passing phase. ‘No man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day.’ But while the despoiled tombs of the 
Pharaohs mock the vanity that reared them, the name of the Hebrew 
who, revolting from their tyranny, strove for the elevation of his fellow- 
men, is a beacon light to the world.” 
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Lorp Trennyson’s ‘‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” would fitly 
constitute the dying song of this immortal poet of humanity. The old 
man of eighty is back where his ill-fated passion of twenty burned itself 
out. The poem, marvellous in its music as in its sorrowful expression, 
isa long retrospect, taking in the many changes that have occurred in 
the world’s life in an interval of three score years. It reads with the 
profoundest impressiveness in contrast with the original poem of which 
it is the sequel, but can hardly be appreciated by the younger as it. will 
be by the older, and even the oldest class of readers. The dreams and 
aspirations of youth unrealized ; hopes dissipated in illusions; gladness 
gone into the dark shadows of sorrow ; early unrest satisfied to confess 
itself baffled and worn out; questions once put with a triumphant pos- 
itiveness returning without an answer to the aged questioner :—it is but 
the experience of prolonged years, certain to become the lot of all who 
are fortunate or unfortunate enough to achieve them. The world has 
no poet now living who, first conceiving this sorrow. contrast of time 
with itself, is likewise able to record it in such sadly harmonious syl- 
lables as these, the last from the wonderful heart and brain of 
Tennyson. 
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Tue seventy-ninth birthday of the poet John Greenleaf Whittier 
was duly observed by his friends. He passed the day at Oak Knoll, 
Danvers, his home, receiving numerous visitors besides many letters 
and telegrams of congratulation. But of them all he said he prized 
none more than the one from his venerable and honored neighbor, 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Putnam, who had just entered on the one hundred 
and third year of her life. She lives very near the poet in Danvers. 
The Misses Johnson, his relatives, tendered him a birthday dinner, and 
the birthday cake bore the words upon it—‘‘ Sweeter than song of 
birds is a thankful voice.” Among the gifts presented him on the 
occasion was a basket filled with the fruit of all lands, with a suitable 
inscription and note, and a cane made from the wood of the house of 
Wendell Phillips, in Essex street, Boston,(now removed) gold-mounted 
and suitably inscribed. The poet is in good health, and stays fast at 
home, having been in Boston but once during the season. He spoke 
pleasantly of his old literary companions, many of them dead, and of 
the enjoyment of Boston in the winter by reason of its lectures and 
entertainments. 

7." 

Extas Potk, a colored man, the old body-servant of the late Presi- 

dent Polk, shook hands with President Cleveland at one of his recent 
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public receptions. The old man is eighty-one years old, and lives 
with the venerable widow of the late President at Nashville, Tenn. 
His boast is that he has personally seen every President since John 
Quincy Adams, the latter included, and is determined to see them all 
while he lives. He says his aged mistress, who is three years older 
than himself, is growing very feeble and does not wish to be troubled. 


* & 
* 


THREE of the most eminent scholars in the academical circles of 
Switzerland died at the close of November — Professor Johannes 
Scherr, of Zurich, Professor Albert Burkhardt, of Basle, and Professor 
Eugene Rambert, of Lausanne. They were stricken down on suces- 
sive days. Scherr, called ‘* The German Carlyle,” and Rambert, the 
poet, novelist, critic, and biographer of Vinet, had a reputation 
throughout Europe. 

pag 

AsraAM S. Hewitt, the newly elected mayor of New York, was 
tendered a farewell dinner by his colleagues of the New York Con- 
gressional Delegation. There were but four invited guests, including 


the Speaker of the House. 
* * 
* 


MarsHat MacManon, formerly President of the French Republic, 
is now seventy-eight years old, and has returned to Paris, where he is 
leading a very quiet life. Two army officers are assigned to him as 
his staff, as a mark of continued public respect. 


* * 
* 


SENATOR VOORHEES, of Indiana, is this winter occupying in Wash- 
ington, the house occupied by John Quincy Adams, when the latter 
was nominated and elected President. 


* * 
* 


Rev. Dr. McGLynw was suspended from his functions as pastor of 
St. Stephen’s Church, New York City, by Archbishop Corrigan, for 
insubordination in persisting in actively aiding the cause advocated by 
Henry George after having been warned against identifying himself 
with it. Dr. McGlynn has been summoned to Rome to answer to the 
Pope on the charges preferred, and the leaders of the labor movement 
await the final decision by the Supreme authority of the Catholic 
church, in his case, with much more than a feeling of interest. 

** 

In consequence of an interchange of views between Mr. Gladstone 

and his colleagues of the late Liberal Cabinet, it was agreed, on the 
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reopening of Parliament, to support the Government in all legal efforts 
to suppress the.anti-rent campaign, but to urge the immediate enforce- 
ment of some form of Mr. Parnell’s bill for the suspension of evictions. 
The action of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien has irritated the Liberal 
circle, and the anti-rent leaders have received warning that there is no 
chance that the codperation of Mr. Gladstone will continue unless they 
submit to Mr. Parnell, who is desirous of a common policy with Mr. 
Gladstone, and is therefore suspected of aiming to suppress the plan of 
campaign. Both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell are said to be no 
longer in accord with their followers, who, unless they mend their 
ways, will find themselves, when Parliament meets, without even the 
rump of a party. 


* * 
* 


ForEFATHERS’ Day was widely and enthusiastically celebrated last 
month, the gathering of the different societies comprising many men of 
note and real distinction. A number of the principal cities of the 
country observed it appropriately by the meeting of their New England 
societies, and so did many cities and towns in Massachusetts and New 
England. ‘The New York meeting was distinguished for the character 
of its speakers and the felicity of their speeches. Perhaps the most’ 
noticeable of all these commemorative meetings was that of the Con- 
gregational Club of Boston, which held its exercises in Music Hall, 
many ladies being present. Probably a thousand persons were as- 
sembled. Rev. Dr. Webb, president of the club, opened the exercises, 
and after brief remarks introduced Governor Robinson, who made a 
felicitous address. The other speakers succeeding him were Dr. Ban- 
croft, President of Phillips Academy, Andover, Professor Heman 
Lincoln of the Newton Theological Seminary, President Robinson of 
Brown University, and Hon. James G. Blaine of Maine. The speech 
of the latter was the speech of the occasion, and called forth constant 
enthusiasm. The closing point made by Mr. Blaine, and with much 
force, was that ministers ought to preach instead of reading their ser- 
mons. The day has not been more generally or more enthusiastically 
commemorated in many years. 





NECROLOGY. 


E. Prick GREENLEAF died in Boston last month at the age of 96. 
He was a native of Boston, having been born on the site of the Boston 
Athenzum, was educated in the Latin School, and early in life went to 
South Carolina to engage in business. He not long afterwards returned 
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to Boston, and entered into trade in which he finally failed. From that 
time he took up his residence with his father in Quincy, where he con- 
tinued to live for over fifty years. He passed the time in profound 
studies and working in the garden attached to the house. Latterly he 
had spent his summers in a little interior town in the State of New 
York, living in a little wooden house and attended only by a trusted 
servant. What he ate he raised himself in the little garden hard by. 
When he arrived at the age of sixty he came into possession of property 
by the death of his father, and subsequently of his aunt and sisters, 
which he sedulously nursed till, at the time of his death, he had in- 
creased it to between $400,000 and $500,000. Nearly the whole of his 
large property he left by will to Harvard College. 


* 
* * 


Miss Emma Tay tor, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., sister of Dr. Samuel 
Taylor, president of Phillips’ Andover Academy, and of the wife of 
Governor Fairbanks, of Vermont, died in December. She was a 
native of Derry, N. H., and was at one time a teacher in St. Johnsbury 
Academy. 


* 
* * 


Cor. Isaac Hutt Wricurt died at his residence in Dorchester on 
the 22d of December at the age of 73 years. He was a native of Bos- 
ton, and a graduate of the English High School in 1829. Educated to 
mercantile life, he took to the newspaper. He assisted in raising the 
Massachusetts Volunteers for the Mexican War, and was commissioned 
as captain, and subsequently as lieutenant-colonel when the regiment 
was organized. When Caleb Cushing was promoted to a generalship 
Colonel Wright was made colonel, and commanded the regiment to 
the close of the war. He subsequently received the appointment of 
navy agent for Boston, and afterwards was made superintendent of the 
armory at Springfield, Mass. He was serving his third term as street 
commissioner of Boston at the time of his death, and was chairman of 


the board. 
es 
GENERAL Joun A. LocGan, United States Senator from Illinois, 
died at his residence in Washington, D. C., on the 26th of December, 
at the age of nearly sixty-one years. The cause of his death was acute 
rheumatism. The event was wholly unexpected by his family and 
friends. Gen. Logan was born in Jackson County, Illinois, his father 
having emigrated to this country from Ireland. At the outbreak of the 
Mexican War Gen. Logan was twenty-one years old, and volunteered 
in the service and came out with credit. He afterwards studied law, 
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began its practice, was elected to the legislature of his native State, and 
henceforward gave himself up to politics. A Democrat hitherto, 
when the civil war broke out he took up the cause of the Union, and 
did a great deal to turn popular opinion in Southern Illinois. At the 
time of the first battle of Bull Run he was a member of Congress, and 
immediately after adjournment returned home, raised a regiment in the 
face of powerful local prejudice, and took the field with the volunteer 
army of the Union. His record during the war was a brilliant one. 
He came out of it with highest honors. He was aiterwards twice 
elected United States Senator from Illinois, and was on the ticket with 
Mr. Blaine for the Presidency. He was likewise, a probable candidate 
for the Presidential nomination by his party in 1888. 
= 
Mr. BENJAMIN FLETCHER died at Auburn, N. Y., December 18, 
was a native of Peru, Me., where he was born in 1818. He went tc 
Lowell at an early age, and subsequently to North Chelmsford, where 
he had charge of the Baldwin Company’s Worsted Mills during the 
greater part of his business career. 
Pr 
Hon. Tueopuitus P. CHANDLER died at Brookline, Mass., Decem-* 
ber 21, in his eightieth year. He was the son of Peleg Chandler, and 
was born in New Gloucester, Me. Before he had reached his eight- 
eenth year he began the study of law in his father’s office, and was 
admitted to the bar and began legal practice at Bangor, afterwards re- 
moving to Boston, where he continued the practice for forty years and 
more. He had seven children, all at present living but his eldest son, 
who was killed in battle, in Virginia, in 1864. Mr. Chandler was for 
four years president of the Northern Railroad of New York; in Janu- 
ary, 1861, was appointed one of the Peace Commissioners from 
Massachusetts to the national convention, held at Washington prior to 
the breaking out of the civil war; in June, 1863, was appointed 
United States Assistant Treasurer for Boston, and held that office for 
five years. 
7 
Henry C. Kincstey, Treasurer of Yale College, died December 
19, at New Haven, from injuries received four weeks before by being 
thrown from his carriage. He was a graduate of Yale in the class of 
1834, and of the Law School class of 1836. He was a son of the late 
Professor James L. Kingsley, professor of Latin at Yale for many 
years. 
af og 
Joun Epwarps died at Portland, Me., December 23. He was 
born in Boston eighty-five years ago, and went to Portland in 1814, 
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where he learned the printer’s trade in the Argus and Advertiser 
offices, and finally purchased a half interest in the Advertiser. He 
was the oldest printer in Portland. Over fifty years ago he was the 
senior partner of the firm that began the publication of the Portland 
Daily Advertiser, He was proprietor and editor of the Bangur Whig 
from 1838 to 1841, and subsequently became the publisher ot the Port- 
land Tribune and the Bulletin. 
° 

GrorGE J. Brooxs died December 23, He was a native of West 
Cambridge, Mass. He had been a member of the California Legisla- 
ture, and at the time of his death was a member of the Vermont 
Legislature from Brattleboro. He had recently given to Brattleboro a 
fine new public library building, which is to be dedicated January 12. 


* * 
* 


Captain WILLIAM WALKER Moore died in Washington, Decem- 
ber 23, at the age of eighty-four years. He was a printer in the office 
of the National Intelligencer, under Gales and Seaton, for thirty years 
before the war, and had charge of that paper. He was frequently with 
his father and uncles in 1814 at Fort McHenry, when it was threatened 
by the British fleet, and after its bombardment he was enrolled with 
other boys of his age to prepare ammunition for other attacks. 


* * 
* 


JAmeEs W. Jonnson died December 18 in Boston, in his sixty-first 
year. He was born in Enfield, N. H,, and received a very meagre 
education in his youth. He was a clerk in a country store until he was . 
twenty-six years old, when he began to trade for himself in produce 
and gattle, buying droves of the latter in Canada and northern New 
York, and selling them to the New Hampshire farmers. Afterwards 
he became a dealer in wool. In his boyhood his parents were in ex- 
tremely straitened circumstances. He bought the Quincy House in 
Boston, in 1874, and since that date has continued its proprietor. He 
improved, and remodelled, and extended the old house, carrying it up 
to the height of seven stories, and invested in it altogether a million 
dollars. His funeral was largely attended by men of public note. 


* * 
* 


Captain JoTHAM JoHNSON of Durham, Me., died December 17th, 
at the great age of 102 years. He was born on Whaleboat Island, 
Harpswell, Me., in 1784, and from the age of seven to that of seventy 
he followed the sea, being a fisherman, and after a time a captain. He 
was a soldier in the war of 1812, and witnessed the fight between the 
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Enterprise and the Boxer, which took place off Harpswell. He like- 
wise went on an expedition to Dover Straits with General Braddock. 


, * * 
+ 


Hon. MarsHALt P. WILDER died at his home in Dorchester, Mass., 
on the morning of December 16th, at the age of 88 years. He had been 
one of the most prosperous of Boston merchants for over fifty years, 
coming from Rindge, N. H., where he was born. He had good healthy 
blood in his veins, derived from a sturdy. and distinguished ancestry. 
Although all his life a merchant, Mr. Wilder really devoted himself to 
horticultural pursuts, in which he achieved the widest success and won 
a most enviable distinction. He had been President of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, and was President of the American Pomo- 
logical Society from its organization till the time of his death. He 
organized many societies and assisted in founding many institutions. 
He was President of the New England Historic and Genealogical So- 
ciety. He had been commander of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, and was a Free and Accepted Mason of the 
highest standing. His funeral was attended by large representations 
of all the societies to which he had belonged, and an eloquent and 
fitting eulogy was pronounced over his remains by Rev. Mr. Packard, 
the pastor of the Second Congregational Church of Dorchester, of 
which Col. Wilder had been an active and devoted member for fifty- 
three years. 
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Gough, though dead, yet speaketh in his new book, the latest from 
his pen. The book is very interesting, since its style has all the beauty 
and vigor of Gough’s pictorial and dramatic oratory. It will be read 
with pleasure by all who have ever, at any time, heard the earnest 
voice of its great author, when alive, pleading the cause of fallen 
humanity. As we read the stories and illustrations which this book 
contains we seem to behold the great temperance orator on the plat- 
form again, holding all spell-bound by -his magnetic eloquence, so 
accurately are his very words given. The material of the book has 
been carefully compiled and corrected by the author, and is his last 
contribution to the great work of his life. It is well printed, full of 
steel engravings and pictorial illustrations. 


1 Platform Echoes, by John B.Gough. New York, A. D. Worthington. 
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The history of Spain,! from the time when Iberia was scarcely more 
than a fable to even the Roman consuls down to the present era, is for 
the most part full of interest. From her peculiay position between 
Europe on the one hand and Africa upon the other, and again as 
between Northern and Southern Europe, she has been subject to more 
vicissitudes than any other European country. For two thousand years 
she has borne an interesting and important relation to other western 
nations. The Romans, the Franks, the Germans, the Saracens, have 
successively possessed her soil or held dominion over her; while there 
have also been periods when the monarchs of Spain gave law to Europe. 
Under these various conditions, and mainly shut in from the rest of the 
world by the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean, the characteristics which 
distinguish the people of Spain from other nations are deeply wrought. 
Having been impressed with the nobility of the national character from 
the record of the great expeditions of discovery and war by which Spain 
traversed and conquered two hemispheres, we are almost painfully 
affected, a few generations after the admired Ferdinand and Isabella, to 
find for national history little except the petty annals of court intrigues. 
Yet from the first Roman invasion to the collapse of Spanish power in 
the last century, the record of that people displays more of the element 
of romance than is found in any other country. With various climate 
and great variety of surface, Spain has always possessed great natural 
attractions ; and these, with the remains of the massive structures of the 
Romans, and many fine specimens of Moorish architecture, still well- 
preserved, mingled with many ancient structures of distinctively Spanish 
character, to-day ofler attractions to the tourist hardly inferior to those 
of any other part of the world. In preparation for writing the pleasing 
and popularly sufficient story of Spain which lies before us the eminent 
authors have had the advantage of travel and residence amid the scenes 
where the great and little events of the history were enacted, and we 
are thus highly favored by their observations as well as their personal 
qualifications for this work. 


* * 
* 


The irregular parallelogram of barren mountain and desolate sands, 
interspersed and bordered by tracts of greater or less fertility is the 
proper home of a race, who, while they have not themselves populated 
places very far from their native soil, have through kindred tribes and 
nations, at one time or another, ruled Northern Africa and Southern 
Asia and Europe from the Bay of Biscay and the Straits of Gibraltar to 
Hindostan. Into the carly history of this people? there en‘ers much of 


1 The Story of Spain; by Edward Everett Hale, and Susan Hale. New York: &. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth, 8 vo., pp. 407. $1.50. 


2 The Story of the Saracens; by Arthur Gilman, M. A. New York and London: G. P. Pute. 
nam’s Sons. Cloth, 8 vo., pp. 493. $1.50. 
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myth and fable ; but, as they were ina degree, countrymen of Abraham, 
their religion, in the main, was like to his. But while to the direct 
descendants of the Jewish patriarch the acceptance of Mohammed as a 
prophet was impossible, his kindred went so far astray that even 
Mohammed's teaching and leadership was a benefit. The various tribes 
and nations which became allied with the Saracens, though dwelling in 
widely distant regions, were so generally alike in their habits of life and 
consequently in their modes of thought that the religion of Islam was 
easily and at length heartily adopted by them. It proved a cord that 
effectively bound together the tribes of only a greater or less degree of 
barbarism which came within its territorial scope, giving them the 
power and purpose of conquest in the several directions whither their 
cupidity led or their fanaticism urged them. It seems scarcely necessary 
to say that wherever Mohammedanism became the religion of a people, 
if they were barbarians before, barbarians they remained,—except as 
the pretection of enhanced national power gave the communities a 
greater stability, thus contributing to an increase of wealth, which, by 
a tendency which is universal, found expression in better architectural 
constructions, with some extension of mechanical skill, the development 
of learning, and the difiusion of luxury ; but no people who adopted it 
were ever raised thereby above the grade of semi-civilization. ‘The 
lives -of the Moslem leaders, specially that of their prophet, furnish 
many incidents of striking interest, and the history of the wars of Islam 
from the days of Augustus Cesar to the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain, is full of stirring episodes,—all the more impressive from the 
cruelty which was always a visible element in their conduct. The 
pastoral and predatory Arab, the skilful, commercial and withal luxu- 
rious Persian, each have their place in this history,— which, however, 
is unsatisfactory, from its ending with the fall of Bagdad,— omitting 
altogether the period of the Crusades and the Moorish occupation of 
Spain. Mr. Gilman must perceive that another volume is demanded to 
complete the ** Story.” 


* * 
* 


There is much food for thought and also means of spiritual uplifting 
to be found in the small but clegant monthly magazine, ‘* The Christian 
Science Journal,” '_ the organ of the new religious sect known as the 
Christian Scientists. The editor, Rev. William I. Gill, A. M., is a 
clear thinker, an able and interesting writer, and a careful editor; and 
no doubt the fraternity which this publication represents gain much by 
his very efficient services. 


1 The Christian Science Journal. Boston, Mass. ; Christian Science Publishing Co. 


$1.00 a year; 
single numbers, 10 cents. 
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Philosuphy, not theology and religion, was the incentive and quest of 
the author of the neat and convenient 16 mo. volume on Philosophical 
Realism.’ The work briefly but searchingly reviews former meta- 
physical and philosophical systems, including those of Darwin and 
Spencer. The system as here set forth, has no affinity with scepticism. 
The work is not mainly negative, but effectively constructive, while the 
treatment of the topics appears to be just and in remarkable good 
temper. The work is notable for its exhaustive mention of metaphysi- 
cal and philosophical questions, and in this respect might prove a con- 
venient hand-book for the studious. Except a few last pages and some 
late interpolations, the book was mainly written years ago, and much 
of it printed in Zhe Jndex, of Boston, known as one of the most 
philosophical of weekly journals. The work, therefore, is not written 
from the point of view of a Christian Scientist distinctively,— yet in the 
view of the author, his system constitutes the true foundation for the 
doctrine of the new sect. Its great object is to show that there is no 
matter, except mortal thought, and that Mind is all. His purpose has 
been to ‘‘cover all the facts, and be consistent,”— modestly adding,— 
*¢ Our little scheme may be wrong, though self-consistent ; but, if not 
self-consistent, it is no system at all, but only an aggregation, and is 
certainly wrong somewhere.” The work has of necessity required 
very extended reading and careful thought for many years, and is thus 
the product of great labor. 
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Association, 1886. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 85 cts. 
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